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VIEW OF WALL STREET OUTRAGE, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1920. 


You Can’t Fight Bombs 


with Bayonets 
But With Education 


SEE PAGE 456 
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In an intimate, personal sort of way, Harding and 
Cox tell you exactly how they felt, exactly what 
they said, and exactly what they did—when told 
of their respective nominations. It is a double- 
headed story of far-reaching political and busi- | 
ness significance. Read it. It is an exclusive 
feature in the October 2nd issue of 


LESLIE’S 


READ BY HALF A MILLION 
The First 500,000 


Leslie’s new information service can save you 
many times over the seven dollars that enters your 
name on Leslie’s subscription lists. You get your 
money’s worth in the magazine—you get your 
money back in its service. Send us your name. 


LESLIE’S 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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When a man asks you how 
to be more successful? 


have a keen grasp of the fun- 

damentals that underlie every 
department of his business—all busi- 
ness? 


+ O you advise him that he must 


That he must understand the fun- 
damental requirements of the posi- 
tion ahead of him and begin actual 
training for it—if he is to become a 
true business leader? 


Or, do you give him platitudes? 


Why not give him specific infor- 
mation—concrete facts? 


Men entering business resolve 
themselves into two types: The “Pay 
Envelupe Man” and the man who 
looks ahead. 


Unfortunately, the Pay Envelope 
Man is in the majority. But the 
“Look Ahead” man is well worth 
your soundest advice. He intends to 
succeed. You can help him. You 
can direct him to the shortest, quick- 
est road to success. 


Tell these “Look Ahead” men 
with all the earnestness and per- 
suasiveness you possess to enroll in 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
If you are a subscriber yourself, then 
you appreciate what a tremendous 
help this Course is to any business 
man—no matter what his position 
may be. 


How to become a better executive 


If you are not now a subscriber 
and are anxious to be a better execu- 
tive—a better business man—a better 
leader—it is just a question of time 
until you wil] be a subscriber. Prob- 
ably some of your successful and 
influential friends have already 


What do you tell him— 


FORBES 


spoken enthusiastically to you about 
the Course. ' 


One man, a sales manager of a 
concern doing an annual business of 


$17,000,000, writes us: 


“It is easy for me to be enthusiastic about 
the Modern Business Course and Service. I 
am a subscriber. I know what it is—what it 
does—how it increases any man’s efficiency. 


“I regard it as business insurance for the 
future. It is business insurance of the finest 
kind. It begins paying dividends the very 
first day you start reading it. 


“I know that the Course has helped me. 
I know that it will help any man in any line 
of business in any position.” 


Most men want success—but don’t 
know how to get it 


Most men seeking success are sin- 
cere enough in their desires—but 
they don’t know the way. 


Working blindly, groping in the 
dark, struggling against trained 
thinkers, is placing a tremendous 
handicap upon the man who wants 
to succeed but who lacks definite, 
certain knowledge of the funda- 
mentals that underlie all business. 


Greater business knowledge 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute embraces a comprehensive 
presentation of the fundamentals of 
all business. The best thought and 
experience of thousands of successful 
business men are brought to you in 
the most practical, most interesting 
and easily readable form. 


You can absorb this information 
in your leisure time. You are given 
a thoro grounding in the principles 
of such basic business subjects as 
Finance, Production, Accounting, 
and Marketing. 






Learn by the experience of others 


This grounding “insures” your 
future. 


An endowment life policy pro- 
vides you with a given sum of money 
at a given time. Just so surely will 
the Modern Business Course and 
Service help you reach the goal you 
have set for your business success. 


It is “business insurance.” 


The next time you are asked to direct a 
man to greater business success, refer the 
inquirer to us. Tell him to get our litera- 
ture. Let him learn for himself whether or 
not this Course will help him. 


If you are not fully acquainted with the 
work the Institute is doing, get our litera- 
ture for yourself. You will learn many things 
that will interest you keenly. It is time well 
spent to find out how and why so many thou- 
sands of progressive executives are following 
and using the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course to their greater knowledge and profit. 


Forging ahead in business 
If you are in the “Look Ahead” class, if 


you are consulted by others as to the surest 
road to success, you naturally want to know 
more about “Business Insurance.” 


Our interesting 116-page book, “Forging 
Ahead In Business,” which we will send you 
without obligation, will give you that infor- 
mation. It will show ambitious men how to 
prepare for the increasing number of business 
opportunities now at hand, and those that 
are bound to keep coming during the next 
few years. 


Every man and woman with either a busi- 
ness or a career to guide to bigger, surer suc- 
cess should read this book. Simply fill out 
and send the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


536 Astor Place New York City 
Canadian Address: C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 


Send me —seedine Ahead in Business” which 
I may keep without obligation. 


Business 
AGAPESS 2c cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccscccccccccscoce 
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United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 


Hog Island Ship Yard For Sale 


The Yard Is Near Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sealed bids will be received up to October 30, 1920, 10 
A. M., in offices of the U. S. Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, Supply and Sales Division, Sixth and B 
Streets S. W., Washington, D. C., and then opened in the 
office of the Board in the presence of the CHAIRMAN, 


HOG ISLAND HAS 


an area of 946 acres, water frontage of two miles, 27 ware- 
houses, approximately 86 miles railroad tracks, 21 miles of 
Roads, 50 Shipbuilding ways, sewerage and drainage, 7 
steamship piers, administration, record and telephone build- 
ings, shop buildings, power, air, electric, steam, water and 
oil lines, classification yards and fire protection. 


The four-story concrete warehouse and the twenty-six wooden ware- 
houses have a total floor area of approximately one and three-quarter 
million square feet. Each warehouse is served by a railroad track and 
has a platform adjoining a street for its entire length. 


The wooden warehouses are equipped with brick fire walls every 80 
feet and fire protection. 


The 86 miles of railroad tracks serve the 146 acres of Material 
Storage Yards, designed for the storage of any material that can be 
Jeft in the open. The seven outfitting piers are one thousand (1000) 
feet long each and one hundred (100) feet wide. Each pier carries 
four railroad tracks of standard gauge with the necessary cross-overs 
in addition to two Gantry crane tracks. 


Each of the piers is equipped with four self-propelling Gantry cranes 
with sufficient clearance to permit the operation of standard loco- 
motives and cars. In addition each pier is equipped with two loco- 
motive cranes, and Pier B with a bridge crane, span of 118 feet and 
lifting capacity of 100 tons. Between piers there is 266 feet of clear 
water space, which permits the docking of four ships in each slip. 


Each pier is provided with high pressure water mains, fuel, oil, 
electric and compressed air lines. 


The storage yards are wired for electric light and piped for water 
and air. 


There ate 50 ways—40 wood, 10 concrete—each equipped with fixed 
stiff-leg derricks. Hog Island also has 10 electrically equipped pump- 
ing stations, 75 miles overhead wiring, over 75 miles underground 
cables, 45 miles fibre duct laid in concrete. Filtration plant, sewage 
disposal plant, which, with the other appliances, facilities and equip- 
ment, undoubtedly provides it with the fundamentals for a modernly 
equipped terminal and storage yard. 


Detailed inventory, blueprints, photographs. and other data have 
been filed in the office of the Director of the Supply and Sales Division, 
6th and B streets S. W., Washington, D. C., and may be seen by 
prospective bidders during business hours. Permits for inspection of 
the yard may be obtained on application. 


Bids must be submitted in duplicate on standard proposal forms, 
made in the manner designated therein and inclosed in sealed envelope 
marked “Proposal No. 2007, not to be opened until October 30, 1920.” 


Proposal forms may be had at any of the sales or district sales 
offices. Bids must be accompanied by certified check. made payable 
to the Wnited States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation for 
$1,000,000. 


This amount will be applied upon the purchase price to be paid by 
the successful bidder, but in the event that such bidder fails to con- 
summate the contract of purchase the deposit will be forfeited to the 
corporation. The balance of the purchase price is to be paid within a 
reasonable period, not exceeding in any case five years from date of 
sale. Bidders must be American or American controlled. Preference 
will he given bids covering short period of payment, other things being 
equal. Possession of the property will be given upon completion of 
the present ship construction program, about February 1, 1921. 


Title to the property will remain in the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation until full purchase price has been paid. 


The Corporation reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 


United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 


W. S. BENSON, President. 
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The Secret and Startling 
Memoirs of Count Witte 


Russia: To get a clear understanding of the present 
régime in Russia read this great statesman’s story of 
men and events that produced the Red Terror and 
the Autocracy of Lenine and Trotsky. These 
memoirs will be published simultaneously through- 
out the world beginning in October. 


TREWORLDSWoRK 


will have the first or introd uctory article and to make sure of getting a copy, 
see your newsdealer at once. Paper shortage necessitates our limiting each 
edition and if your dealer is sold out, mail your order direct. 


THE WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Enter my subscription for The WORLD’S WORK for one year. I enclose $4.00. 
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The following article is reprinted by request. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies, in leaflet form, have been 
distributed among their workers, and particularly new- 
comers, by employers all over the country. These re- 
prints are supplicd by “Forbes” at the nominal cost of 
$1 per 100, or $10 per 1,000. 


NLESS you are a teamworker you are 
{ | little likely to succeed under modern con- 

ditions. Civilization is built on team- 
work—is teamwork. 

Savages do not practice teamwork. Each 
goes forth in search of his own food; each builds 
his own hovel (if he has one); each makes his 
own loincloth; each hews his own canoe (if he 
has one). Each is independent of the others. 
Each js self-contained, self-sufficient, so to speak. 
And the life of each is precarious, uncertain, 
comfortless. - 

But the moment savages realize the advantages 
of teamwork and act on their new intelligence, 
they cease to be out-and-out savages and begin 
to travel the path that leads to civilization. 

Even civilized peoples formerly practiced little 
teamwork. Each tilled his own little patch, 
wove his own rude clothing, traveled solely in his 
own ox cart or on horseback, built his own 
primitive dwelling, found his own (natural) fuel, 
made his own crude candles, baked his own 
bread, made his own soap. 

Today all these things are done by teamwork. 

Teamwork has given us fine homes, palatial 
apartment houses, giant hotels. 

Teamwork has given us machine-made cloth- 
ing, machine-made shoes, machine-made food- 
stuffs, machine-made necessities and comforts of 
every description. 

It is teamwork that has displaced the canoe by 
the ocean liner, displaced candles by gas and 
electric light, displaced logs and peat by coal 
from mines, displaced the prairie schooner by 
steam and electric railways and Pullmans and 
automobiles and airplanes, displaced the hook 
and the scythe by the reaper and the binder, 
displaced the spade by the plough and the 
tractor. 

All trade, all commerce, all industry, sprang 
from teamwork. 

So did our schools. So did our churches. 

Stop teamwork and we would revert to an un- 
civilized mode of life. 

But teamwork will not be stopped. 

The trend is towards greater and still greater 
teamwork. 

This trend, indeed, never before was so pro- 
nounced. 

The world war resolved itself into one colossal 
matching of teamwork. 

Germany had a long and a strong start, for her 
rulers, invested with autocratic power, had 
welded the people into a nation of teamworkers. 
all working for and serving one common aim and 
end. 

The Allies for over three years had no team- 
work—and paid a terrible penalty. But finally. 
thanks in part to the Chief Executive of our own 
nation, they were prodded into taking concerted 
action, into agreeing to submerge all personal 
and national pride, preferences and preiudices 
for the sake of securing teamwork under the 
direction of one supreme head. 

Armies represent superlative teamwork. With- 
out teamwork, armies would be little better than 
mobs. Their whole strength lies in their con- 
certed action—the perfect co-operation of each 
soldier with all the others. 





TEAMWORK 


And modern business—Big Business—what is 
it but teamwork on a colossal scale? 

Who can produce this teamwork? 

Why, teamworkers, of course; and none but 
teamworkers. 

All of which leads up to this statement, the 
hub and nub of this whole article. 

Big Business will advance to positions of great 
responsibility no man who has not demonstrated 
his ability and aptitude as a teamworker. 

A widely known out-of-town banker was being 
selected by the National City Bank of New York 
as vice-president. Salary—a large one—had been 
agreed upon and other arrangements completed. 
Then he wrote wanting to know precisely where 
he would rank among the institution’s list of 
vice-presidents, and laid stress upon his. “stand- 
ing.” He was immediately dropped. “He will 
not make a good teamworker,” was the manage- 
ment’s verdict. 

I once recommended an exceptionally capable 
man to a large organization. The executive, 
impressed with the man’s knowledge, ability and 
experience, indicated that an important position 
would be given him. Nothing, however, re- 
sulted. “We checked him up carefully,” the 
executive later explained to me, “and found that 
he is a hard man to get along with. We can use 
only teamworkers here.” 

“T don’t know whom the Steel Corporation 
will be able to get to succeed Judge Gary,” 
remarked a business man familiar with the work- 
ings of that mammoth organization. “There 
are not many men qualified to handle success- 
fully all the presidents and other heavyweight 
executives of the corporation’s various sub- 
sidiaries. The Judge has a big team to keep 
satisfied and, at the same time, up to the 
scratch.” The explanation? Judge Gary knows 
how to inspire and maintain teamwork among 
his scores of high-priced, high-placed aides. 

Had not Lincoln been able to evolve teamwork 
from his brilliant but high-strung, erratic Cabinet 
officers, the Civil War might not have ended 
when it did. He was big enough and broad 
enough to handle even the eccentric geniuses 
with whom he was surrounded. Often he sub- 
mitted to what others, had they occupied his 
place, would have regarded as intolerable humili- 
ation. 

That’s one secret of the successful team- 
worker—he doesn’t wear a chip on his shoulder; 
he doesn’t look for slights: he is not constantly 
on the alert lest his “dignity” be insulted. 

The teamworker need be no ielly-fish. 
need never compromise his self-respect. 
need never sacrifice his principles. 


He 
He 
He need not 


be forever readv to forswear his own opinions or 
his own convictions. 

The teamworker can be—must be—every inch 
a man. 

But he is something more. 





He is a diplomat. He is not bigoted. He 
.tecognizes that others, especially his superiors in 
rank, are also entitled to have opinions and con- 
victions of their own. He is ready to give and 
take. He does not expect to have’ everything 
his own way, to get always exactly what he 
wants. He is broad enough to try to see things 
from the other party’s point of view. 

The teamworker, also, is courteous, 
siderate, good-tempered. 

He tries to meet others at least half-way. 

He is accommodating, obliging, helpful. 

He co-operates. 

He is more concerned about getting things 
-_ than about getting credit for the doing of 
them. 

He puts the good of the house, the firm, the 
institution, the company first. To him it is the 
big machine, and the business of each and all is 
to gear it up to its highest pitch, to strain every 
nerve to insure that it shall run efficiently, to 
leave nothing undone to bring about the fullest 
and best results. 

He sees his life, his career, his future, not as a 
separate entity, not as the one thing about 
which he must concern himself, “looking out for 
Number One”—but as part and parcel of the 
concern of which he is a part. He reasons that 
his supreme duty is to see to it that the concern 
prospers, and that if the whole prospers, he, as 
an active, effective, progressive part of it, is 
likely to prosper with it. | 

He has his eye and his mind less on himself, 
less on his individual aggrandizement, than on 
his institution. 

He sinks self in service. 

And then, having done this, and having con- 
tinued to do it, if need be, for years, Fortune will 
not forever pass him by. 

Sooner or later Opportunity will come within 
his reach. 

“Can you recommend a man of superior 
calibre, a man of executive timber, a man I 
could trust with real responsibilities ?” a business 
leader recently asked, Captain Robert Dollar, the 
lumber and steamship owner. “If I knew of 
such a man, unattached, I’d grab him myself,” 
was the veteran captain’s reply. 

I know of more than one highly paid official 
who has been edged out solely because he failed 
to develop into a teamworker when growth made 
the engagement of additional officials imperative. 

Credit in the long run usually goes to those 
who seek it least but deserve it most, not to those 
who strive to monopolize it. 

Teamwork calls for a certain amount of un- 
selfishness. 

Tt calls for tolerance. 

It calls for good-fellowship. 

It calls for companionableness. 

But it is worth infinitely more than it costs. 

It is an asset without which a man is apt to 
bankrupt his career. 

He who would take all and give none, he who 
cannot rise to the give-and-take level, can never 
hope to become a genuine teamworker. 

And only teamworkers rise to the top under 
modern conditions, where one-man enterprises 
cannot withstand the competition of giant com- 
binations of brains and capital. 

Carefully scrutinize your make-up, and if 
there be weak spots or kinks in it, apply yourself 
to remedying them. 

For large-scale success today is spelled “Team- 
work,” 
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Imagination in Industry 


America leads the world in industry, but it was a sad compliment to American 
initiative that the‘thing most vital to industry was the last to come. That thing 
was Imagination. 


Working-class men and women by the million proved during the War that they 
possess imagination which can be touched, and instincts which will respond, and 
that workers, thought to be deadwood mentally, will answer to the stimulus of a 
constructive appeal. 


If your workers are unproductive, one vital reason for it is that a suitable sub. 
stitute has not been supplied them to replace the powerful appeal to which they 
responded so nobly during the world struggle. 


The Sherman Organization 
— Foremost in Industrial Co-ordination — 


solves this problem by developing workers through their thoughts and feelings to 
a thorough realization that their employer will deal with them in all fairness, if they 
make it worth while. We educate the worker to realize that his future is secure in 
your plant if he is loyal, attentive, and a producer. And we mold him to that end. 
Any employer who doubts the efficacy of this appeal has only to test our application 
of it to be convinced. 





Let us Develop in your Plant the 
Brain Power of your Workers 











Let us demonstrate to you in your plant our ability to develop constructively the 
mental power of workers — the most neglected asset in industry. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
2 Rector'St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 


Largest organization of its kind in the world 
; Founded April 7, 1910 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


You can’t fight bombs with bayonets. Bombs 
must be’ fought by correcting conditions needing 
correction and by education. ‘The cure for an- 
archy isn’t autocracy, but twenty-four-carat de- 

mocracy. America isn’t 


YOU CAN’T suffering from too much 
v 1GHT democracy, but from too 
BOMBS little. Democracy in in- 


WITH BAYONETS dustry has not kept pace 


with democracy in gov- 
ernment. Those who run our Government are 
not—except, very properly, in war-time—auto- 
cratic, are not highhanded, are not intolerant. 
Can the same be said of all those who run our 
financial, industrial, public utility and other enter- 
prises? The New York Times, commenting on 
the Wall Street outrage, says: “It shows us what 
mad passions are ready to be stirred by the wild 
and whirling words of editors and politicians.” 
That reasoning does not go deep enough. ‘The 
“wild and whirling words” would whirl over the 
heads and past the hearts of their hearers were 
these words born only of wind, formed wholly 
of the imagination, without substance, without 
foundation, without truth. 

The trouble springs not from words but from 
actualities, not from condemnation but from con- 
ditions, not from the mouths of editors or orators 
but from the furnace, the factory, the mine, the 
mill, the sweatshop, the machine shop, the chemi- 
cal works, the tunnel-in-the-making, wherever 
men are treated as only machines for the making 
of money for their masters, wherever the sole 
thought is to turn out profits regardless of the 
havoc wrought upon the bodies and minds of the 
toilers. Those who sow inhumanity must expect 
to reap inhumanity. Those who ride roughshod 
over others in their overmastering desire to attain 
their aspirations must not complain if these others 
ride roughshod over them to attain their aspira- 

~ tions. 

We of “Forbes” have continually sought to 
draw employed and employers closer together. 
We have searched out factories where harmony 
reigns and told of the happy results accruing to 
all. We have exhibited establishment after estab- 
lishment where management and men work and 
dwell together in unity and goodwill. We have 
shown that loyalty pays and that friction does not 
pay. We have demonstrated that without happy 
workmen there cannot be genuinely happy em- 
ployers. 

The thought inspired by the Wall Street out- 
rage is not the superficial one of mere revenge, 
of incensed determination to rush its perpetra- 
tors to the electric chair. Rather is it a solemn 
realization that constructive effort and sound 
education must be prosecuted with unwavering 
fidelity and perseverance, to the end that the 
incentive and the mad desire to employ bombs 
may be eradicated from men’s hearts and the 
spirit of the brotherhood of man inculcated in 
their souls. 

One other thought is this: Those publications 
and writers that strive to bring home to the pub- 


By The Editor. 


lic that our capitalists and captains of industry 
of today were the day laborers, the mechanical ap- 
prentices and the errand boys of yesterday are 
rendering a social, economic and political service 
of incalculable value, for much of the enmity 
burning in the embittered hearts of malcontents is 
engendered by the thought that these men of 
wealth and power were born into luxury, tread 
a path of rosy ease and have known neither strug- 
gle nor sweat. There is constant and universal 
need to bring home to all that most of those who 
have risen from the ranks have paid the price in 
effort, in self-sacrifice, in hardship, sometimes in 
defeat, that they have triumphed because they de- 
served to triumph, that they reached the top be- 
cause no measure of misfortune or discourage- 
ment could keep them from climbing with the 
determination of the bulldog and the courage of 
the lion. 

Take, as a timely example, the partners of J. 
P. Morgan. Harry Davison taught rural school 
for a time before he became errand boy in a 
country town bank—he was no university gradu- 
ate—and when he succeeded, after desperate ef- 
fort, in getting a minor job in a New York bank 
he used to ride several miles to and from his work 
on a bicycle in order to save the ten cents’ carfare 
a day. 

Tom Lamont had to earn money while striving 
to get a college education and became a newspaper 
reporter. Later he was given a shot at stopping 
a decrepit business concern from sinking into what 
appeared to be certain bankruptcy, and he worked 
and planned and plodded so heroically and in- 
telligently that he transformed its losses into 
profits. He worked then, as he very often works 
now, twelve or more hours a day. Dwight Mor- 
row put himself through law school, was for 
years an obscure but amazingly presevering law 
clerk, and when he first went to live at Englewood, 
N. J., was so poor that he couldn’t afford a tele- 
phone. Tom Cochran’s father, once rich, went 
broke while the son was at Yale and the son 
promptly resolved not to rest until he had paid 
off all his father’s debts, some two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He moved from one job to an- 
other, eagerly striving to earn a_ respectable 
amount above his extremely slender living ex- 
penses. Finally, his ceaseless industry and enter- 
prise attracted notice and led to success. Edward 
R. Stettinius was once an impecunious clerk, went 
into the produce brokerage business, made a fizzle 
of it, took a factory job and, against heavy odds, 
made good. He was “borrowed” by Morgan & 
Co. to help them out in purchasing supplies for 
Britain during the war, and did such valuable 
work that he was taken into partnership. 

These are the Morgan partners who are most 
in the public eye. And it will be seen that each 
of them started humbly, at the bottom “even as 
you and I.” They are made of the same stuff as 
the common, everyday worker—and are still 
about as busy workers as are to be found in any 
establishment, office or mill or factory, in the 
whole United States. 


The dollar is beginning to buy more. It 
now buys quite a lot more at wholesale, and is 
gradually beginning to buy more at retail. The 
dollar will. buy a pound or two more sugar. 
It will buy more coffee. 
It will buy more rice, 


AT LAST THE 

DOLLAR IS You now get more for 
BEGINNING TO your dollars when you 
BUY MORE go to buy shoes. You 


can buy the same dress 
or the same suit for less money. The mer- 
chant gives you more cotton goods for a dol- 
lar. A five-dollar-bill buys about twice as 
much silk as it did a year ago. When a lady 
goes to buy furs, her purse doesn’t have to be 
quite as bulging as formerly. You still don’t 
get much for your dollar at most butchers. 
Bakers, too, are still clinging tenaciously to 
prices that have a war-time flavor—a coffee 
ring that used to cost ten cents now costs 
twenty-five cents in our neighborhood—not- 
withstanding that grain prices have declined. 
Many chemicals have tumbled headlong. Lum- 
ber is down from five to thirty-five per cent., 
depending on the quality. Men’s hats for the 
Fall have not been marked at the fancy prices 
predicted. You can get more than four collars 
for a dollar. Automobile tires are distinctly 
cheaper, and automobiles are likely to follow 
Ford’s lead. Potatoes are no longer worth their 
weight in gold. Apples promise to become 
cheap now that they are so plentiful. 

In short, whereas the dollar bill used to buy 
less than fifty cents’ worth, it is already worth 
more than half-a-dollar in purchasing power. 
It should, and doubtless will, recover appre- 
ciably more, but not probably a very great 
deal. The prospects are that there will be de- 
clines in those commodities and raw materials 
and finished products which have thus’ far re- 
sisted the downward trend, but that those 
things which have already fallen severely will 
not go considerably lower. 

Although wages have not been reduced, the 
dollar is actually buying more labor today, 
in the form of increased industry and efficiency. 

The journey at present is rough and rocky, 
but it is some comfort to know that we are 
headed in the right direction. 

* * * 


In the sea of life it is the lightweights who 
sink and the heavyweights who rise. 
* * * 
If you are really a superior worker, you don’t 
need to talk about it. The results will speak for 


themselves. 
* * * 


Those who have risen farthest, I find, often 


are early risers. 
* * * 


Last Fall I handed the clerk a $5 bill for my 
felt hat and waited for change. There was none. 
This year I got $1.15 change. 
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Traveling by aeroplane 
is becoming quite pop- 
ular. A party of promi- 
nent New York bankers 
and capitalists, interest- 
ed in the possibilities 
of air travel, recently 
made a flight over 
Manhattan and Long 
Island. Prominent in 
the party were the fol- 
lowing (left to right): 
C. F. Redden, President 
of the Aeromarine ; 
Clarence B. King, Di- 


Factories, particularly metal plants, are be- 
ing seized by Italian workers. The owners 
are driven from the premises. And the gov- 
ernment has not interfered! The bloodlessness 
of this revolt is com- 
mented upon in con- 


WORKMEN 
SEIZE MILLS gtatulatory vein by 
AND GO newspapers abroad and 
UNPUNISHED in this country. The 


workers are widely 
commended for their restraint. The absence 
of disorder and riot is praised. Indeed, the 
impression conveyed is that something quite 
commendable has happened and that Italy is to 
be congratulated upon avoiding the experiences 
of Russia. 

But what is the real significance of these 
events? The Italian government has per- 
mited the wholesale seizure of property by 
utterly unlawful means. To confiscate a fac- 
tory is stealing. It is taking what does not 
belong to one. It is robbing others of their 
property. The government that permits fla- 
grantly unlawful acts has ceased to perform the 
functions for which governments are establish- 
ed. Because the Italian government has made 
no effort to stop this lawless confiscation of 
property does not make the confiscating law- 
ful. What is going on in Italy is stark revolu- 
tion. The Italian government was not formed 
to sanction the appropriation of industries by 
those not owning them, but was formed to 
preserve law and order. The government is 
buying order at the expense of law. But this 
course can lead only to disaster. 

Of course, if the majority of the people and 


" the government of Italy do not object to doing 


away with the right to own property, they 
are entitled to establish an entirely new social, 
industrial and economic order. But if the 
government permits one class of workmen to 
seize the plants from their legal owners, the 
same right must be conceded to every other 
group of workers in the country. The right 
to retain property must either be maintained 
inviolate or abrogated absolutely. If Italy has 
come to the point where property ownership is 
no longer safeguarded, then she is embarking 
upon a revolution, the consequences of which 
cannot begin to be gauged. 

If Italy really means to continue to sanction 
the seizure of industries by workmen, then 
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America’s exports to Italy are likely to cease 
forthwith, and those who have entrusted their 
capital to Italian borrowers will feel alarmed, 


to say the least. The unlawful seizure of 
property by strong-arm methods is a return to 
the laws of the jungle. If property can with 
impunity be stolen from one man, it can be 
stolen from another. Therefore, why should 
Americans or anyone else send goods (on 
credit) or capital to Italy if such goods or 
capital are to be seized by any group or gang 
which finds itself strong enough to appropriate 
them? 

Yes, Italy has order but it has not law. And 
it is an age-old axiom that order cannot long 
exist without law. ; 

* * * 

Any fool can give up.. The thing to do is to 
keep up. 

* * * 

If you're “there,” you'll be discovered sooner 
or later. 

i 

A cheaper breakfast ts in sight. Bread, coffee, 
sugar and fruit should all cost less at retail in 
the near future. 

. * * * 


Your work is your best advertisement. 
* * * 

The Republican landslide in Maine pleased 
Wall Street. So have other political straws 
showing that the wind is blowing in the Re- 
publican direction. The present Administra- 

tion, it is no exagger- 


POLITICAL ation to say, has been 
STRAWS more distrusted by the 
PLEASE country’s leading finan- 


WALL STREET cial and business inter- 


ests than any other Ad- 

ministration in recent times. President Wilson 
and most of his closest advisors have all along 
been regarded as impractical dreamers who al- 
lowed their minds to become so engrossed with 
ideals that they allowed actualities to become 
sadly mussed up. 
Just before President Wilson entered the 
White House, the story went the rounds that 
when someone asked him which banker he was 
going to select as his Secretary of Treasury, 
he replied, “No banker. I want only honest 


men in my Cabinet.” It was also widely gossip- 
ed that Mr. McAdoo went to Washington feel- 





rector of the Hudson 
Trust Company; B. L 
Attwater, Vice-Presi- 
dent Wrigley Chewing 
Gum Company; A. J. 
Leonard, banker; W. 
R. Brewster, Secretary, 
National Republican 
League; W. S. Scatter- 
good, Vice - President, 
Gotham National Bank, 
and A. R. Rodway, 
President, A. R. Rod- 
way & Company. 








ing sore over the unhappy financial fate of the 
“McAdoo Tunnel”—the Hudson & Manhattan 
Railroad. As for John Skelton Williams, who 
was chosen Comptroller of the Currency, he 
was regarded as thirsting for revenge against 
important financial interests, who, he felt, had 
cruelly clipped his wings when he sought to 
soar high as a financier. The financial com- 
munity’s impressions of these office-holders 
were not entirely removed by events. 

The election of a Republican Administration, 
if it occurs, will have very marked influence in 
the most responsible business circles. At first 
it was assumed with unquestioning confidence 
that the Republicans would have a walk-over 
in November. Then Cox began to hit out vig- 
orously and apprehension rose lest his attacks 
would seriously damage the Republicans. Lat- 
terly, however, the feeling has grown that 
Cox has talked too wildly and irresponsibiy, 
making statements which he could not prove 
to the hilt. This, supplemented by the results 
of recent state elections, has again restored 
confidence that Senator Harding will be chosen 
for the White House. The retort of many 
radicals is that if Harding becomes President 
and fails to cast off some of his old-time stand- 
patism, he will not be able to hold the working 
classes of the country in line. 


We shall see what we shall see. 
* * * 


x * * 


Work done with a will yields more satisfaction 
than any amount of idling. 
* * * 


By practicing intelligent self-help you help 


your fellow-mortals. 
x * * 


When meat goes too high, we can’t afford it. 
When tt goes low, the farmer says he can’t afford 
to produce it. Camn’t the packers help to establish 
the happy medium? 

* * * 

A good executive is one who can get things 

done peaceably at a profit. 
* * * 


High rents mean fewer marriages. That’s bad. 
2 ok 
The Presidential campaign doesn’t exactly re- 
mind one of Chateau Thierry or the Argonne. 
2 6 
The busyness of the Fall gives many a fellow a 
chance to rise. 
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Should an employee be told the real reason 
why he or she is discharged? This question is 
asked by a reader who adds: “It is contended 
by some that where an employee is not alto- 

gether satisfactory, 


YES, TELL where he is not a good 
EMPLOXEES enough workman, he 
WHY ''nHEY ARE should not be told that 
DIsSCHAKGED 


he is discharged for the 
above reasons, because 
such statement of fact would have a tendency 


to discourage him, and if resented by a work-’ 


man, would cause ill-feeling on his part toward 
the company. But it is also argued that 
where incorrect reasons are given in case of 
a discharge, that fact sooner or later becomes 
known generally, and the remaining employees, 
knowing of this, view with suspicion any state- 
ments made by the company, its superinten- 
dents or foremen, because they are unable to 
determine when they are spoken to truthfully 
and when not.” 


The right answer unquestionably is that 
employees should be told the truth about why 
they are dropped. An exception to this rule 
may occasionally be necessary, as, for instance, 
when a concern becomes sure, by careful 
watching and investigation, that an employee 
is dishonest, although it might not be in a 
position to prove its case in court, or might 
not care todo so. In such a case the employee, 
if simply told that-the company feels it has 
very good reason for its action, will well un- 
derstand the cause. 

It may hurt the feelings of a worker to 
be told—after warnings—that he or she is be- 
ing dropped because of incompetence, but the 
effect upon the employee is likely to be stim- 
ulating rather than discouraging if the em- 
ployee be made of even moderately good stuff. 
Lying about reasons for the discharge of an 
employee rarely, if ever, serves the desired 
purpose, for every person of mature experience 
knows that the workers in a place know a great 
deal more about one another’s affairs and the 
affairs of the company than the management is 
likely to realize. 

Of course, the modern and the best method, 
in places of any size, is to give a worker who 
fails to make good in one department a chance 
in some other department where the work is 
of a different variety. Henry Ford has at- 
tained phenomenal success along this line. 
Many progressive concerns now have a per- 
sonnel, or employment, department headed by 
a man of large heart, clear head and ripe ex- 
perience, who must give his sanction before 
any worker can be dismissed. Also, this same 
department interviews every person who re- 
signs, in order to ascertain what causes labor 
turnover. Before a worker is finally dis- 
charged, every reasonable effort has been made 
to offer him or her opportunity to make good, 
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so that when the axe finally falls the victim 
knows that the company has acted more than 
fairly. 

The longer this old world spins on its axis, 
the more convincingly is established the un- 
wisdom of departing from the few basic prin- 
ciples and truths which for ages have been ac- 
cepted by the honest and by the right. One of 
them is that trith is better and safer than 
lying. 

. - © 6 
In.the end, it’s a case of work or walk. 
* * x 

It’s difficult, isn’t it, not to feel at least a little 
sore over the serious drop in one’s Liberty Bond 
holdings? National.economy is the remedy. 

* *& * j 

“Lenine Makes. Emma Goldman Work as a 
Railroad Laborer,” says a headline. , Conditions 
in Russia look best at a safe distance. 

> Ww 

Too many “deals” the night before often unfits 

a man for putting over a business deal next day. 
* * * 

No wonder hotels have been eagerly bought 
up. The prices they are charging are iniquitous. 
The other day I went into a middle-class restau- 
rant and ordered one chicken and one roast-beef 

sandwich, to be taken 


SOME with me. How much do 
SAMPLES you think they cost? 
OF HIGH Half-a-dollar? Seventy- 
PRICES 


five cents? A dollar? No. 
the bill was $1.15! Of 
course I kicked, but was merely told that I ought 
to know that the price of meat was very high. 
This was in New York. In a hotel at Atlantic 
City I was charged $14 a day for a room for my 
wife and myself. This included no food. Some 
of the prices on pills of fare at this resort startled 
me. Fancy asking $1 for half a cantaloupe! A 
piece of steak cost $2. Roqueford cheese cost 
seventy-five cents for about one mouthful. A 
shave, with hair tonic, which costs me thirty-five 
cents in New York, cost sixty-five cents in Atlan- 
tic City. At another, much smaller, resort room 
and board cost us $22 a day. I had to leave for 
a full day, but had to pay for my food just the 
same. That was bad enough; but when several 
dollars extra were tagged on because in my ab- 
sence, my wife had a friend for breakfast, I 
thought that it was time to protest. I did; but I 
had to pay just the same. 

In view of such experiences I was not at all 
astonished to find that a great many summer 
hotels are half empty. Storekeepers everywhere 
complain of poor business. I have no doubt that 
many people who set out on vacations cut short 
their stay on finding how they were being robbed. 
I know that my decided conviction was and is 
that I did not receive my money’s worth and 
that I shall think twice before starting out on 
another trip. 


American corporations have sought, as , 
rule, to build plants at or near large cities 
where there supposedly was an ample supply 
of suitable labor. The census returns show 

: that one-fourth of our 


WILL BUILD population is now cen- 
NEW FAC‘LORIES tered in cities of 10. 
AWAY FROM 000 or more population, 


LARGE CITIES But the building oi fac. 


tories at big cities has 
not proved altogether satisfactory. It has been 
found that labor union agitators can exercise 


" more inflammatory influence in large centers 


than where plants are located in the smaller 
communities. The large-city plant often tinds 
it difficult to establish close, intimate, personal 
relations with its work people, whereas in a 
smaller town the executives who run the prin- 


“cipal’ industries can and do very often get 


closer to their folks and build up harmonious 
relationships which outside professional agita- 
tors cannot bedevil. A location in a metropolis 
also has other drawbacks. 

From now on there will be witnessed more 
building of new plants away from congested 
centers. The most progressive employers to- 
day attach very great importance to bringing 
about a spirit of loyalty among their people, 
and they find that it is not so difficult to do 
this when their plant is either the only one or 
one of a few ina community. It is in teeming 
cities that agitators swarm. It is there that 
they gather and hatch up all sorts of schemes 
tending to disturb industrial peace. When one 
or a coterie of these agitators who live on 
formenting strife visit a small community they 
are apt to be regarded as rank outsiders, as in- 
terlopers, as butters-in. Therefore, their ac- 
tivities are likely to meet with indifferent suc- 
cess, particularly as in small places the women 
folk are kept well posted on all that is going 
on. 

This movement away from crowded indus- 
trial centers is to be welcomed. It is better for 
all concerned, for example, that new cotton 
mills be built in Texas than in Fall River, new 
woolen mills in the middle-west than in Law- 
rence, Mass., and huge new automobile plants 
in small towns than in Detroit. 

It may not be feasible for millions of work- 
ers to go “back to nature” in the sense of re- 
turning to the tilling of the soil; but it is feas- 
ible and desirable to draw millions of industrial 
workers away from metropolitan cities and 
into more rural districts. 

* * * 


It is polite to apologize, but it 1s more polite not 
to do anything calling for an apology. 
* * * 


Science ts nothing but applied commonsense. 
* * + 


When business decreases you must increase 


your work if you want to iold your job. 


If Forbes Appeals To You Please Say a Friendly 
Word About It To a Friend 
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This Article Wins Prize of $150 


The Best-Kept Plants in America 


National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio 


been in the employ of the. National Cash 

Register Company of Dayton, Ohio. 
Previous to this I was for a number of years in 
the employ of different manufacturing concerns, 
some large and some small, in various parts of 
the country. Two years was the longest time I 
spent with any of these, and I left them all, ex- 
cept in one instance, of my own accord. These 
many years spent with these different firms equip 
me in some measure to write of my observations 
and experiences. 

My engagement with the N. C. R. Co. marks 
an epoch in my life’s experience. Previously I 
had been one of the vast army of floating work- 
ers. I had certain ideals regarding working con- 
ditions and advancement which I found were 
not easy of attainment in the average establish- 
ment. I found that promotions were not always 
merited, but were too often the result of in- 
fluence, friendship, relationship, and even in 
some cases of religion. I found working con- 
ditions in many cases bad, and in some deplor- 
able. Shops were poorly lighted, dirty, dingy, 
and disorderly, with the most primitive accom- 
modations for the personal comfort and require- 
ments of the workers. 


Experiences in Other Plants 


The frequency of accidents in some of the 
largest and most prosperous establishments was 
appalling. In a certain refinery, I have seen a 
man’s body literally mashed in a sugar crusher. 
In the same place I have seen men scalded, 
crushed under freight elevators, and otherwise 
maimed and mangled. They averaged a bad ac- 
cident once a week, yet employed netther nurse 
nor doctor. 

In a certain steel works they used to decapitate 
mefi by day and disembowel them at night, and 
every man’s life was ever at the mercy of the 
menacing travelling crane, which exacted a steady 
and deadly toll. Employers’ liability insurance 
served at once as a license and protection to 
these industrial juggernauts, and gave assurance 


DD ‘tees i the past twelve years I have 


that whatever of hope or courage might remain: 


to the hapless victim or his family, would be 
effectually crushed out in the courts. 

I distinctly remember my interview in Chicago 
with the employment manager of the N. C. R. 
Co., how, when he told of the wonders and ad- 
vantages of that organiaztion, and with what 
jealous care they guarded the welfare and happi- 
ness of their thousands of employees, I smiled 
inwardly. But I came on to Davton. 

What was my surprise when I arrived at the 
factory to find rather that it had the appearance 
and air of a large university than a modern 
manufacturing establishment. The magnificent 
buildings, the large well-kept lawns, the beauti- 
ful shrubbery and trees, the great open spaces, 
the large reception halls for visitors and strang- 
ers, and other unusual features, were to me a 
revelation. Never before had I encountered any- 
thing of the kind in the factory line. 

My next surprise was to learn that I had to 
undergo a physical examination by the com- 
pany’s physician before I could take up my duties 


By Samuel Brand 
Inventions Department, N. C. R. 


as an employee. This is done not merely to in- 
sure the physical fitness of the worker for his 
task, but even more to safeguard the health of 
the thousands of other employees. 

I found that the physical conditions inside the 
plant quite justified the splendid exterior. Every- 
thing was bright, clean and orderly, with wall 
space fourth-fifths glass, and all imachinery 
painted a cream white. What a contrast, the 
splendid sanitary appointments for toilet and 
wash rooms with some I had to endure in the 
past! And the numerous bath-rooms all over the 
plant, with their hot and cold showers, amazed 
me. The idea of a manufacturing concern grant- 
ing each of its six to eight thousand employees 
one bath a week in winter and two a week in 
summer, on the company’s own time, seemed be- 
yond belief. 

The N. C. R. employs the better part of a 
thousand girls. How thoughtful to have them 
come to work fifteen minutes later and quit fif- 
teen minutes earlier than the rest of the factory. 

A dental department maintained by the com- 
pany cares for the teeth of its employees with- 
out charge, and one or two doctors and several 
nurses are always in attendance to care for pos- 
sible injuries or sickness, and examine applicants. 
A fully-equipped treatment room, provided with 
all the latest and best devices, apparatus, etc., to- 
gether with a professional masseur, are always 
at the disposal of employees. An employees’ 
benefit association pays sick benefits to stricken 





PRIZE WINNERS 


This article wins $150 in our Contest, 
“Which is the Best-Kept Plant in Amer- 
ica?” The interest aroused has been 
nation-wide. 

The full list of awards follows: 


FIRST PRIZE 


National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Co., Roscoe E. Scott. ..$250 


SECOND PRIZE 


National Cash Register Co., Samuel 
BNE bia tie ink acess cieeanaseadnn $150 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ralph 
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employees, and death benefits to their families, 
the dues of which are merely nominal. . 

Most of the features here mentioned can be 
classed under the general head of Welfare Work. 
But this branch of the N. C. R. business—for 
branch it really is, with its own manager and 
corps of assistants—is so broad in its scope, and 
so interwoven with the business itself, that it is 
very difficult to dissociate one from the other. 

John H. Patterson’s efforts in this noble en- 
deavor do not stop at the doors of the N. C. R., 
as witness the adoption of the commission man- 
ager form of government by hundreds of cities 
and towns throughout the land, and which, as is 
well known, was fathered and put into being by 
Mr. Patterson directly after the Dayton flood. 
And what recollections does the mention of the 
Dayton flood bring to mind of the relief work 
done by the N.C. R.! 


Provides Gardens for Boys and Girls 


The large self-serve dining room, where 1,500 
people are served at one sitting, and where both 
meat and vegetarian meals are available, is an 
accommodation appreciated by all. In addition, 
the Officers’ Club dining room accommodates 
500 or more officers and people in charge, with 
special tables reserved for visitors. 

One of the first and to this day one of the most 
important of the welfare activities of Mr. Pat- 
terson is the boys’ garden movement. Many 
years ago, when the N. C. R. was but an infant 
industry, mischievous boys were in the habit of 
breaking the factory windows, and otherwise 
causing damage and annoyance. The N. C. R. 
effectually cured this evil, not by hiring a police- 
man, but by the novel method of setting aside a 
piece of ground, staking it off into garden 
patches, hiring a garden overseer, and inviting 
the boys in to have the fun of making garden. 
The results were magical. The boys are furnish- 
ed seeds and tools, and the produce is their own. 
This boys’ garden movement has gradually been 
taken up by many other firms and institutions 
throughout the country, and is doing an incal- 
culable good. I might mention in passing that 
the company of late years also provides a large 
piece of ground for garden purposes for its 
“grown-up” boys and girls. 

The beautification of the factory and the home 
by the use of flowers, vines and shrubbery, trees, 
etc., is with Mr. Patterson not merely a hobby, 
but a passion. The transformation of the old, 
disreputable factory neighborhood, at one time 
known as “Slidertown,” to the present beautiful 
South Park, by such simple means as these has 
gone down into history. It has wrought a change 
in the entire character of the neighborhood and 
its inhabitants. The N. C. R.’s three cardinal 
principles of landscape gardening are, to plant 
~ ‘masses, have open spaces, and avoid straight 
ines. 

In the matter of recréation nothing has been 
left undone. Noon hour entertainments are pro- 
vided each day in the big school house, consist- 
ing of motion pictures, music, singing and the 
like. Every Saturday morning a special enter- 
tainment for children is put on. During the win- 
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The N.C. R. schoolhouse, which 
has a seating capacity of 1,500. Dur- 
ing the winter months “Owl,” or 
evening, classes are held. Here em- 
ployees learn salesmanship, adver- 
tising, printing, mechanical draw- 
ing, toolmaking, public speaking, 
and other trades and professions. 
The classes are in charge of a 
competent instructor from the 
factory, and the students are given 
certificates of graduation when 
they have completed the course. 


During the day the women workers are given two ten-minute rest 

periods, one at ten o'clock in the morning and another at three 

o’clock in the afternoon. At thts time they may leave their desks and 

machines and retire to finely appointed rest rooms, where there are 

large easy chatrs and couches. Magazines and newspapers are kept 

on file here, and there ts a piano in each rest room for those who may 
care to have music during the rest period. 


From an ordinary, infferently kept 
factory the N. C. R. has become a 
model for all the world. The in- 
terior of the building matches 
the beauty of the surroundings. 
Every comfort and convenience 
known to science is provided for the 
workers. The walls are painted a 
delicate shade of green, chosen 
because it was found to be much 
easier on the eyes of the workers. 
Four-fifths of the wall space is of 
glass, assuring plenty of daylight 
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There is nothing about the plant to 
suggest a busy industry. The 
N. C. R. works comprises twenty- 
three yellow brick buildings, sur- 
rounded by wide expanses of 
lawn and beautiful parks and 
flower gardens. The canal bridges 
which connect the various build- 
ings are covered with flower boxes. 


One of the N. C. Rs greatest problems in the early days was with 

mischievous boys who broke the factory windows and destroyed 

plants and shrubbery. Mr. Patterson decided that the solution was 

to give them something to do. Each boy was given a garden of his 

own. The company provided the land, tools, seeds and a competent 

instructor. The company now provides gardens for girls as well as 
for grown-ups who have no garden of their own. 


In many of the departments are found 
metal polishing and woodworking ma- 
chines, as shown in the photo on the 
right. Attached to each machine is an 
appliance which collects the dust and 
carries it to a central point. Each week 
an average of seven barrels of metal dust 
is collected, which, if permitted to remain 
in the workrooms, would seriously affect 
the health of the men. Each employee 
has plenty of space in which to work and 
is provided with an individual light. 
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ter months a regular movie entertainment is 
given one evening each week for employees and 
their families. That these various entertainments 
are highly appreciated is evidenced by the fact 
that they always play to crowded houses. A 
large N. C. R. chorus was organized last winter, 
and one of the leading chorus masters was 
brought to Dayton for the purpose of getting it 
under way. They are now doing splendid work. 

The impression one gets that the N. C. R. 
bears some résemblance to an institution of learn- 
ing is, after all, not so far removed from the 
fact. It is a place where people are educated by 
day by doing the world’s work, and at night by 
serious study in the Owl classes. In the Owl, 
or night classes, a great variety of useful sub- 
jects are taught, such as shorthand and type- 
writing, salesmanship, advertising, public speak- 
ing, mathematics, drafting and design, and so 
on. These classes are free and are taught by 
trained experts. 

Last winter a new class was inaugurated, 
known as the Advance Club, and composed of 
the 500 or more employees who constitute the 
Officers’ Club. This class meets twice a month 
and takes up subjects of general interest to exe- 
cutives and the conduct of the business. The 
class is frequently given talks by outside experts. 


Large Hall Used for Many Purposes 


No description of the company’s educational 
advantages would be complete without a word 
about our N. C. R. school house. This hand- 
some brick and stone building, with its large 
stage and its seating capacity of 1,500 people, 
was built primarily for meetings of employees, 
as a convention hall for the big salesmen’s con- 
ventions, and is not infrequently used for public 
gatherings. Meetings are often held in this mag- 
nificent hall. Addresses are made by people 
prominent in various walks of life. It has been 
my privilege in the past to hear talks by men and 
women prominent in medicine, jaw, journalism, 
art, science and government. The burning words 
of Dr. Frank Crane, Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis 
and Judge Ben Lindsey still ring in my ears. 

Mention should be made of the library, con- 
sisting of some 6,500 volumes. While this lib- 
rary covers the general subjects of history and 
literature, it is stronger.along the lines of the 
arts, science, commerce, trade, governinent and 
technical subjects. New volumes are constantly 
being added, and the complement of magazines 
and periodicals is kept up to the minute. This 
department is in charge of an experienced librar- 
ian, and special information along any particular 
line is readily obtainable. A splendid reading 
room adjoins the library. 

During the past six months the 500 or more 
executives, from job foreman to supervisors, 
were sent on educational trips around the coun- 
try, mostly through the east, to visit other large 
industries and establishments. They came back 
from these trips brimful of new ideas and sug- 
gestions, with broadened horizons and a keener 
appreciation of the work of others. They saw 
something of the world and rubbed elbows with 
leaders in other industries both far and near. 

A number of features have recently been in- 
troduced in our business which, although they 
have been in operation but a short time, give 
promise of most excellent results. These feat- 
ures are highly progressive in nature, and might 
by some manufacturers be considered radical. 

The personnel department of our business is 
composed of an employment head, a promotion 
head, a discharge head and a supervisor of 
women. The names of the first and last of these 
are self explanatory. The duties of the promo- 
tion head are to see that employees are given 
proper consideration in the matter of advance- 
ment. Any employee who thinks he could better 
himself in a different line of work, or who feels 
he is not making the desired progress, takes the 
matter up with the promotion head, and his case 
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is given full consideration. No employee may be 
discharged by his foreman or head of depart- 
ment without the concurrence of the discharge 
head—on the principle that there are always two 
sides to a story. Also an employee may not 
naturally be fitted for his work, in which case 
he is given a task congenial to him. 

I would like to call particular attention to the 
fact that at the N. C. R. all promotions are made 
from the ranks. Twelve years ago our vice- 
president and assistant general manager was a 
member of the rank and file. Another fact worthy 


of particular attention is that promotions through ° 


friendship, relationship or influence are not tol- 
erated for an instant. This last is an evil more 
or less prevalent’ everywhere and one which is 
not slow to eat out the vitals of industry. 

A decided move has been made recently by the 
company along the line of industrial democracy. 
Much has been written about this subject of late, 
but it would seem that not so much has been 
accomplished. In the case of the N. C. R. the 
company arranged for an election held by the 
workers throughout the establishment, exclusive 
of the 500 executives. At this election the work- 
ers voted upon candidates for election from 
among themselves, to represent them on what is 
known as the Employees’ Advisory Board, each 
member representing about 250 constituents or 
employees. 

This Advisory Board meets regularly once a 
week with the officials of the company, and all 
matters in behalf of the workers are given free 
discussion, arbitrated and adjusted. Such sub- 
jects as change in working hours, adjustment of 
piece work rates and the like, are here consid- 
ered. Each of the Advisory Board members 
makes frequent trips about the factory to inter- 
view his 250 constituents and hear possible com- 
plaints and suggestions. 

“Safety First” has long been a slogan at the 
cash register factory. No stone has been left 
unturned and no effort spared to conserve the 
health and protect the life and limb of employ- 
ees. A Safety Committee, composed of members 
representing all the different departments, holds 
regular meetings and gives its attention to all 
matters pertaining to health and safety. The 
personnel of this committee is completely 


changed every so often. The factory is equipped 
with all of the approved modern safety devices 
and appliances, and in addition any number of 
special safeguards have been designed and in- 
stalled from time to time. 

The suggestion system at our plant is, T believe. 


almost as old as the business itself. It has been, 
so intimately connected with it, and for so map 
years, that it has become an integral part, 4 
regularly established suggestion department, with 
its head and corps of assistants, handles al] sug. 
gestions sent in by employees. These are a. 
knowledged as soon as received, and as soon g; 
possible are taken up with the foremen or super. 
visors whom they concern, and given full cop. 
sideration. As soon as a decision is reached, the 
maker of the suggestion is duly notified. Aj 
adopted suggestions are paid for. 


Annual Suggestion Contests 


Prize meetings for suggestion contests are held 
semi-annually, on which occasion thousands of 
dollars in prizes are distributed, ranging from 
one dollar up to two hundred. These are gala 
occasions, attended by the prize winners, and by 
members of the Officers’ Club. 

The profit-sharing plan introduced by the own- 
ers and management of this business has gradu- 
ally been extended and broadened until today it 
is unique. I believe it is not an exaggeraton to 
Staic that in point of liberality it stands second 
to none the world over. No business firm dis- 
tributes a greater percentage of its net profits to 
its employees than does the N. C. R. 

The company allows itself six per cent. on its 
investment. The remainder of the profit is dis- 
tirbuted fifty-fifty, one-half to the employees and 
the other half to the business to take care of the 
up-keep, improvements, business extension and 
incidental expenses. 

The employees’ share of the profits is again 
divided into two equal parts, one part going to 
the rank and file, and the other part to the fore- 
men and job foremen and to those holding cor- 
responding office positions. Here again the profits 
are divided into different groups, the higher posi- 
tions receiving a correspondingly greater per- 
centage of the profits. New employees become 
profit sharers after they have served one month’s 
probation. The profits are paid for the first six 
months’ period in July, and for the second six 
months’ period just before the first of the year. 
These two distributions are estimated, the final 
distribution after the audit has been made taking 
place in March, an outside firm of accountants 
being called in to make the audits. 

The efforts of our leaders have always been 
directed toward spreading the gospel of right 
living and square dealing, of securing the best 

(Continued on page 478) 





Houses such as these can now be found near the National Cash Register factory. Formerly an undesirable 
neighborhood, known as “Slidertown,’ it has been transformed into what is now known as South Park, one of 
the most beautiful residential sections of the city of Dayton, Ohio. 
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WHY LOW-PRICED RAILS ARE BARGAINS 


present to thrifty persons of moderate 
means a rare opportunity to make money 
without risk. : 

It is, of course, true that every stock offering 
placed before the public, no matter how mediocre 
or even worthless the stock may be, is spoken of 
in the prospectus as a great opportunity. Con- 
sequently the majority of people have become 
skeptical ; and the worst of it is that they do not 
apply their skepticism intelligently. Most of 
them subconsciously reason something like this: 
“Since that gloriously advertised and lauded stock 
that I bought of a salesman a year or two ago 
is now worthless, certainly these railroad shares 
that are hardly advertised at all must be utterly 
worthless.” 

No reasoning could be more completely incor- 
rect. To begin with, the best stocks sell so quick- 
ly to large investors that they are hardly adver- 
tised at all. With the very best of them the ad- 
vertisement appears in the papers only once or 
twice. Furthermore, really high grade stocks are 
never peddled like shoe strings among small in- 
vestors. It is also true that the worst and most 
worthless stocks are praised the most in the ad- 
vertising matter. Experienced investors will not 
buy them, and in order to palm them off on in- 
experienced persons, extravagant claims and mis- 
representations are used along with beautifully 
illustrated booklets. 

Indeed, the greatest opportunities in the stock 
market are never advertised at all. They pass ab- 
solutely unnoticed and unmentioned. There is 
nothing in the newspapers or magazines about 
them. 

These greatest of opportunities to make money 
safely occur after panics, or in severe depressions. 
At such times stocks are so low that there is no 
danger of their going much lower; and through 
buying reputable low-priced stocks listed upon 
the leading stock exchanges, almost anyone can 
make from 75 to 150 per cent. on his money. 
This, too, can be done inside of a couple of years. 


T TE increases in freight and passenger rates 


Opportunities Suppressed by Pessimism 


Such opportunities occurred in the first quar- 
ters of 1915 and 1908, and in the last quarter of 
1903. Yet almost no one bought stocks at these 
times. The newspapers were full of descriptions 
of the hard times, the unemployment, the fail- 
ures, and the bad conditions of trade. Anyone 
who thought of buying stocks would have been 
discouraged by all his friends. 

Thus it is that the greatest opportunities, in- 
stead of being advertised, are suppressed and hid- 
den under dense clouds of pessimism. It is the 
man who learns to buy when everything looks 
darkest, and when everyone tells him not to, that 
makes the money in stocks. The month of Janu- 
ary, 1915, was such a time; and yet within 22 
months low priced industrial stocks went up 224 
per cent. and standard industrial shares about 95 
per cent. 

A similar opportunity is presented now in the 
railroad shares, and especially in the low priced 
rails. 

Most people have the impression that the entire 
increase in freight and passenger rates is to be 
used by the roads to pay the higher wages, and to 
buy new equipment, etc. This, however, is very 
far from the truth. The roads and their stock- 
holders are bound to get large gains im profits and 
dividends out of the higher rates. Furthermore, 
new equipment is not bought out of current earn- 
ings. The standard practice among railroads is 
to pay about 25 per cent. down for such equip- 
ment, and pay off the balance in annual or semi- 
annual instalments covering about ten years. 

Only about 40 per cent. of the advance in rates 
will go for higher wages, and the rest will be 








Rate Increases Will Help Them 
Most, This Article 
Clearly Shows 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economis: 


available to increase the profits of the roads and 
their shareholders, and to spend for improve- 
ments and equipment. 

Let us notice, first, just about how much the 
roads and their stockholders are going to get out 
of it; and, second, how the small investor can best 
improve this unusual chance. 

All the rate increases combined should amount 
according to the Bureau of Railway Economics to 
about $1,580,000,000. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself estimated the cost of the wage 
award at $618,000,000. This leaves to the roads 
$962,000,000, as may be seen by subtraction. 
But in 1919 the railroads, after paying their inter- 
est and taxes, had a deficit of about $67,000,000 
—meaning that they lacked this much of making 
net profits enough to cover their interest and 
taxes. Deducting this deficit, the additional net 
revenue to the roads themselves should be about 
$895,000,000. 


Profits Available to Stockholders 


Now, let us notice how much of this must go 
for equipment and improvements, for we have 
already deducted the increase in wages. The 
amount of new equipment which the railroads 
propose to buy will cost in all about $420,000,- 
000. Assuming that 25 per cent. is paid down, 
and the balance paid in yearly instalments cover- 
ing ten years, the cost the first year will be about 
$105,000,000, and thereafter about $10,500,000 
per annum. The other improvements to termi- 
nals, tracks and the like should cost about $500,- 
000,000, and this is bound to be distributed over 
at least three years. Let us assign $200,000,000 
of it to the first year, and $150,000,000 each to 
the next ensuing two years. 

How, then, does the matter stand as to the 
profits available out of the rate increases to the 
roads and their stockholders? 

We saw above that the total addition to net 
earnings after deducting the higher wages, and 
the yearly deficit indicated by the 1919 returns, 
is about $895,000,000. For the first year the ex- 
penditure out of earnings for new equipment 
should be about $105,000,000, and the expendi- 
ture for other improvements $200,000,000, mak- 
ing $305,000,000 in all. Deducting this, there 
should remain out of the $895,000,000 about 
$590,000,000 which the roads, if they chose, could 
pay out in dividends, or add to their bank roll. 
The second year these items should be about 
$10,500,000 for new equipment and $150,000,000 
for improvements, or $161,000,000 in all, leaving 
over $730,000,000 available for dividends or for 
adding to the accumulated surplus. 

It is all pure nonsense to suppose that the roads 
and their stockholders are not going to get any- 
thing out of the rate increases. Of course they 
will not get as much out of it as railroad labor 
is getting, but they will get enough to make rail- 
road stocks worth a great deal more than they are 
now selling for ; and it is proper that they should. 
Many an investor paid $200 a share for New Ha- 
ven stock, which is now selling around $35, and 
$100 for Baltimore & Ohio, which is selling 
around $44, and $150 for St. Paul, which is selling 
around $37. Possibly it is a good thing, too, for 
the masses to suppose that the higher fares and 
freights are all going for wages and costs; for 
the public has been mean and unjust toward the 
railroads. The latter have been more a 
against and more prosecuted than any other in- 


dustry in the United States, and yet there is no 
other industry which has been more honorably 
conducted. * 

However, the point to the small investor is that 
of the $1,580,000,000 advance in rates, from 
$590,000,000 to $730,000,000 per annum should 
be available as clear profits to the roads and their 
shareholders. Furthermore, the low priced 
stocks, such as Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago & St. 
Paul, Norfolk & Southern, St. Louis & San 
Francisco, Southern Railway, Erie, Seaboard Air 
Line, Pere Marquette, St. Louis South Western, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, and Mis- 
souri Pacific should get the greater benefit out of - 
the increased earnings. The earnings of these 
stocks will be increased a great deal more than 
will those of the high-grade investment issues like 
Atchison, Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, New 
York Central, Chicago & Northwestern, and 
Northern Pacific. 

Nor is this a matter of guesswork. It is bound 
to be true, from the very nature of the rate in- 
creases. These increases will swell gross rev- 
enues by about 25 per cent. and shouid expand 
net profits by a sum equivalent to about 14 per 
cent. of gross revenues. All that the stockholders 
get out of railroad earnings is the dividend pay- 
ments, which must be made out of the surplus 
available for dividends. This means that divi- 
dends cannot be paid until after the roads have 
paid all their wages, cost of materials, taxes, and 
interest on debts. The stockholder comes last. He 
does not come first as demagogues have taught the 
people; for as a matter of fact he gets nothing 
until all the others are paid. 


Weak Roads Greatly Benefited 


As to which stock will be helped the most the 
point is that net profits equivalent to 14 per cent. 
of gross revenues are a great deal larger in com- 
parison with the surplus earnings of the weak 
roads than with those of the strong roads. 

Before the war the strong roads after paying 
all their wages, expenses and charges, had lett for 
stockholders about 25 per cent. of their gross re- 
ceipts; but the weak roads after these payments 
had a remainder of only about 8 per cent. of their 
gross receipts available for stockholders. Hence 
on the basis of pre-war earnings this net gain of 
14 per cent. of gross would mean a 56 per cent. 
increase in the distributable earnings of the strong 
roads and 175 per cent. increase in those of the 
weak roads. That is to say, 14 is only 56 per cent. 
of 25; but is 175 per cent. of 8. 

One can afford to dwell upon this point. We 
cannot illustrate from the 1919 earnings, because 
the income accounts of last year are based upon 
the government guarantee, and not upon the earn- 
ings of the roads themselves. We may illustiate, 
however, from the 1913 figures, At that time the 
gross revenues of Union Pacific were $93,638,- 
459, and its surplus earnings available for divi- 
dends to stockholders were $36,777,105. Now, 
an increased profit equivalent to 14 per cent. of 
gross would be $13,110,000, and this would rep- 
resent an addition of only 35.6 per cent. to the 
surplus for dividends just named. 

In the case of the Seaboard Air Line, on the 
other hand, an additional profit of 14 per cent. of 
gross would have increased the 1913 surplus for 
dividends by 197.6 per cent. of itself. That is, 
the gross was $24,501,551 and the surplus for 
dividends $1,735,854. Had profits been swelled 
by a sum equivalent to 14 per cent. of gross, that 
sum would have been $3,430,000. In other words 
had this rate increase been applied in 1913, one 
of the very best railroad stocks in the United 
States would have earned only 36 per cent. more 
than it actually did, while two of the -cheapest 
stocks, Seaboard Air Line preferred and common, 

(Continued on page 470) 
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WOULD THIS SOLVE TAX PROBLEMS? 


E are admonished that with all our get- 
W ting, we get understanding. Surely, there 

is no branch of human kfiowledge in 
which this is more desirable than in the realm of 
the theory of taxation. 

In a country where politicians seek to do the 
thinking for the people, it has been considered 
easy to convince the average citizen that the rich 
can be taxed and that the poor can escape the 
burden of sustaining the Government. 

Newspapers of a-certain class in commenting 
upon the annual reports of large industrial cor- 
porations, draw attention to the large dividends 
and raise the cry of extortionate profits. 

The United States Stee! Corporation, for ex- 
ample, in 1918, paid a Federal tax of $274,000,- 
000. What is the sequel to this story? We find 
that, in 1919, the same organization paid only 
$52,000,000, which means that there was a loss 
of revenue of $222,000,000 from that source, 
which can only be partly accounted for by a dif- 
ference in the rate of taxation. 

The amateur analyst deduces that because the 
profits of a large corporation, such as the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, seem huge in 1919, that, 
therefore, they will continue to fo.low along at the 
same rate. The president of that company as- 
serted recently that for every 75 cents in profit, 
the government taxes were $1.50. Who is paying 
the tax? One journal raises the question: “Are 
we paying taxes on profits in this country?” 

Every business man, although he may not make 
high pretentions as a schooled-economist, realizes 
that our present system of taxation does not pro- 
vide for a tax which rests where it falls. The 
burden is easily shifted from one shoulder to an- 
other, and in the last analysis it is the consumer 
who pays. 


Amount of Tax Indefinite 


The manufacturer, under the present system 
of taxation, is always choosing between two 
horns of a dilemma. It is certain that he cannot 
escape Federal taxation. He must think far in 
advance, as every business man must, and be able 
to predict, with tolerabie certainty, that he will 
have the money wherewith to pay his obligations 
to his government. 

There is no system of calculating, exactly, what 
he must pay. ‘Lhe manufacturer or merchant 
knows, months ahead, what his rent will be; what 
he will have to spend for labor (provided the 
unions keep faith with him); and what he shall 
charge off against depreciation and various fac- 
tors incident to doing business. 

When it comes to his reiations with the Gov- 
ernment, he must consider that he has to pay an 
indeterminate and indefinite tax, for the chances 
of the commercial world are such that no one 
can predict what his profits will bé. If he has 
not sufficient vision or acumen to make enough 
profits to absorb his taxes and leave his net at 
least as great as before, he gives a very. poor 
account of his stewardship to those interested 
with him. If he charges more than enough to 
provide for a fair profit, as well as for the pay- 
ment of a heavy tax, he finds himself called a 
“profiteer.” 

Let us consider the case of a merchant who 
has been making a profit of $100,000 a year. He 
suddenly finds that he is to be taxed more than 
$30,000 upon it. In order to keep up his average 
income, he seeks to gain a larger percentage of 
profit than he has heretofore made. In other 
words, he aims to make a profit of, say $1.60, 
where he has been obtaining only $1, so that he 
may meet the accumulating surtaxes on the larger 
amount, and, at the same time, secure his normal 
profit. When he has made this allowance, he 
passes his products to the wholesaler or jobber 
and they to the retailer, all of whom repeat the 
process. 


Business Man Advocates Sales 
Tax of One Per Cent. and 
Outlines Benefits 


By Charles E. Lord 


Who is a member of Galey & Lord, the well- 
known dry goods commission house, and a 
recognized authority on taxation. 


A government expert has estimated that mer- 
chandise is thus loaded with at least 25 per cent. 
increase in prices. Considering the advanced cost 
of many commodities and of the necessities of 
life, this is probably a conservative estimate. 

Under the present system of taxation, there- 
fore, there is a tendency on the part of corpora- 
tions and of manufacturers to make moderately 
sure that they will not have to pay any excess 
profits tax to the detriment of their customary 
net profit. Some of them have also indulged in 
an orgy of spending. They have made extrava- 
gant expenditures in the conduct of their busi- 
ness, and these large sums also are saddled, even- 
tually, upon the consumer. 

Profits which are here to-day and there to- 
morrow, profits which may be juggled out of 








IT HURTS 


No thoughtful person denies that our present 
burdensome taxes raise prices and that some 
remedy is urgently needed. Both Presidential 
candidates, Senator Harding and Governor Cox, 
promise marked governmental economies. But 
something beyond economy is necessary. The 
whole system of taxation now in force ts admit- 
tedly faulty. In this article a responsible business 
man offers what he believes is the simplest and 
best solution of the problem. 








existence, are not things upon which one may 
base a sound and equitable system of taxation. 
Even assuming that human nature is always hon- 
est and upright, there are too many chances in 
the commercial world which will convert the 
profit of one year into the dead-loss of the next. 

lt is on this account that there has arisen in 
this country a strong sentiment in favor of a sys- 
tem of taxation which will have none of the un- 
desirable features of the present method. The 
plan here suggested rests upon a foundation 
which has endured for all-time, the buying and 
selling of conmmodities. Theories of taxation may 
come and go, but trade has existed since the day 
of Ninevah and Tyre. 

A tax levied upon what a man spends rather 
than on what he saves offers the ideal solution 
to a vexed problem. If he spends little, his tax 
will be smail. lf he is able to pay large sums to 
maintain himself in accordance with a higher 
standard of living, he is the more able to sup- 
port the institutions of his country. A tax on 
sales, say, of 1 per cent., which, considering the 
different hands through which merchandise 
passes, might be counted as at the maximum of 
a 3 per cent. tax, should meet all the require- 
ments. Surely, a load of even 3 per cent., since 
the tax is paid by the ultimate consumer, is much 
easier to bear than the present one of 25 per cent. 
which represents a very conservative calculation. 

William B. Colver, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, said recently in addressing the National 
Convention of the Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, that the crux of all prices was in the excess. 
profits tax. This certainly holds good with re- 


gard to food of all classes, and many of us have 
demonstrated again and again that it also applies 


to shoes, apparel and all the necessities, comfort; 
and even the luxuries of life. 

The laboring man and the farmer is no longer 
to be deluded by the special pleader who would 
make it appear that the present legislation impose: 
the burden upon the rich alone. They know that 
they are heavily taxed, though indirectly, upon 
the prices they pay for tools, supplies, food ang 
clothing, and that these prices are being pyra. 
mided by the operation of the peaks formed by 
the taxing of profits. 

Upon the operation of a tax of 1 per cent. on 
sales, the farmer should buy his implements, 
clothing, etc., for much less than at present, 
His food, of his own producing, would not even 
come under the operation of the tax. When 
he sells his wheat or his cotton or whatever his 
product may be, he wiil sell it at the marke 
price at the time of sale, and add 1 per cent. tax 
to the bill. Under such a system, instead of the 
producer being taxed, he is relieved of most of 
present burden which, up to now, he mistakenly 
believed was placed on some other man’s 
shoulders. 

The proposed tax would be levied upon each 
and every business carrying a sale of any com- 
modity or merchandise produced, manufactured, 
or purchased by the vendor for sale, a tax equal 
to 1 per cent. of the gross sales of such business, 
collectible monthly from the vendor, who would 
be compelled, under penalty, to keep a true rec- 
ord of his sales. We have thus a new method 
of Federal taxation now under consideration 
which provides for an equitable adjustment be- 
tween the two principles of consumption taxa- 
tion and income taxation. 


Would Meet Government Requirements 


In the case of a sales-tax, a small consumption 
tax is levied, resting equitably and fairly upon 
all, each paying upon what he consumes—the 
small consumer little, and the large consumer and 
buyer of luxuries much. 

‘The income tax principle is recognized by a 
straight normal tax upon all income of in- 
dividuals and corporations beyond an exemption 
which relieves the man of small income of all 
taxes except the operation of the sales-tax. 

Authorities have calculated that this method oi 
taxation, together with certain excise taxes, such 
as the present tobacco tax, Custom House duties 
on imports (which are now growing), and pos- 
sibly surtaxes on certain classes of incomes that 
can be defined as unearned income, would pro- 
vide a revenue of more than $4,000,000,000 a 
year, sufficient to meet the needs of the Govern- 
ment if a reasonable degree of economy is exet- 
cised at Washington. 

Its advocates believe that the people oi the 
United States will approve a method that (1) 
places a definite normal tax on all incomes above 
exemption; (2) an additional and increasing tax 
upon unearned income; and (3) a small tax of 
1 per cent. on the turnover of commodities from 
producer to consumer, which will spread out so 
thin that its effect upon the cost of any one ar- 
ticle will be scarcely noticeable, thus placing the 
heavy load of post-war taxation so that it will 
fall equitably; avoid dislocating industry; tend 
to deflate prices; define definitely the taxpayer's 
liability ; promote thrift in contrast to present ex- 
travagance; lift the burden of back debt from 
the taxpayer, and stop much of the necessity for 
borrowing by the Government. 

Such taxes will be what they appear to be, will 
rest where they are intended to rest, will not lend 
themselves to concealment or loading, and will 
turn into the treasury the amount collected from 
the people, not as at present a percentage of the 
amount collected from the consumer while the 
rest goes to increase profits of various individuals 
and corporations. 
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HARMONY AND PROSPERITY ARE HERE 


How George F. Johnson Has 
Built Up Largest Shoe 
Works in the World 


By Peter Newton 


N my first paper on the Endicott-Johnson 
| Corporation, shoe manufacturers, of Endi- 

cott and Johnson City, N. Y., I said that in 
a later article I would tell how the very remark- 
able state of affairs here, as regards the labor 
situation, had been brought about. As the man 
responsible for this is George F. Johnson, the 
president and general manager, I have had sev- 
eral very interesting talks with him, and he has 
told me just how it has been done. 

The story takes us back to 1882, when Mr. 
Johnson, then about thirty-five, was in charge 
of what was called the “Treeing Room” of the 
Lester Shoe Company in Binghamton, N. Y. He 
was earning $18 a week. It was a small con- 
cern and was in financial difficulties. H. B. 
Endicott, the largest creditor, came down from 
Boston to see if anything could be done to save 
the business. 

George F. Johnson had some ideas. 
wanted to be superintendent. 
Mr. Endicott—and was put in charge. He pos- 
sessed great daring. Although he had no money, 
he asked Mr. Endicott to sell him a half in- 
terest for $150,000, on his note. Endicott must 
have laughed when he found that he even had 
to pay the $150 due for the stamp tax, as John- 
son did not have that much. 

Mr. Johnson was to have charge of the men 
and Mr. Endicott the finances. At that time 
George F. (this is what everybody in his employ 
calls him) did not have any well-defined ideas 
about labor, but was concerned in getting out 
shoes and making money, for himself. 

The industry was in chaotic condition and run 
on the seasonal basis for the most part, meaning 
that labor was regarded as a commodity, to be 
employed when needed and discharged when not 
needed, as still maintains in many industries to- 
day. He found that this did not make for the 
best results, and he sought to remedy matters. 

So he began to take an interest in the human 
side of his business and really laid the founda- 
tion for the great community of workers that is 
here today. He began to feel that an industrial 
leader has responsibilities other than making 
profits, and should, in fact, be the leader of his 
men, not merely as a boss, but as a brother. 


Family Spirit Prevails 


The keynote of what he started might be 
called the family idea. Beginning with a com- 
paratively smali group of workers he took 
steps to weld this family spirit together to make 
each individual feel that he was truly an import- 
ant part of the whole and that the entire organi- 
zation existed for them all, that its success was 
their success. 

Although there are now fifteen thousand 
workers in the factories and about twenty-five 
thousand people in Endicott and Johnson City, 
this same spirit prevails. 

As Mr. Johnson himself says, the greatest 
factor was environment. Here was what ap- 
Proximated the old-time method of doing busi- 
ness when the boss had both his shop and his 
home in the same building and his men lived 
either with him or close at hand. 

_ To quote Mr. Johnson: “I became thoroughly 
impressed with what I now consider the funda- 
mental point in the labor relation, and that is 
environment. I believe that the best and most 
economical work is to be had from the large 
unit, and that this unit can be made a com- 
munity unto itself. Therefore, if I were to found 
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A view of “Ideal Park,” the playground of the Endicott, Johnson plant, where employees may enjoy them- 


selves to their hearts’ content. A 


large swimming bool, baseball diamonds and many other benefits are 


provided. 


a new factory for the making of shoes or any- 
thing else I should pay no attention whatsoever 
to what are called ‘sources of labor supply,’ but 
instead I should try to find some pretty, healthy 
spot, with good transportation, and there on 
virgin soil I should proceed to erect my factory, 
and help the workers to erect their homes. 

“It is not entirely what happens inside the 
factory, but also what happens outside, that 
affects working conditions. For every unpleas- 
ant incident within the factory—and there are 
bound to be plenty of them—there will be more 
grouchiness coming from something that has 
been said during the time away from work. If, 
for instance, the workers live under unhappy 
conditions, they will not only fail ever to get 
enough comforts to insure self-respect, but will 
magnify the slightest disagreements into real dis- 
putes. 

“These things I learned, and without a thought 
of welfare work, but simply because it was our 
town and our community, we began to make 
over Johnson City. It might seem that I am 
paving the way to give a good reason for pater- 
nalism and welfare work. Nothing of the sort. 
We simply started out to make good towns, and 
I personally, having little or nothing else to 
use my Own money for, put a great deal of it, 
and also a great deal of the company’s money, 
into various kinds of amusements, and we tried 
to make everything that we did the best of its 
kind.’ 

So here you have in a nutshell the very simple 
manner in which the largest. shoe manufactur- 
ing concern in the world has built up a unique 
feeling of goodwill among its workers through 
the use of just plain everyday commonsense and 
understanding on the part of this man, George 
F. Johnson. 

This spirit has taken such a hold throughout 
the entire organization that it is the mainspring 
of the concern’s activities. In most factories or 
mills or other places where there are a great 
many people employed, you are likely to find that 
the workers work there simply because they can 
earn a little more money than at anv other place 
they happen to know about. You will also find 
that the owners run it simply to make as much 
money out of it as they can, because their capi- 
tal is invested in it. They pay their labor what 
they have to, and labor works just hard enough 
to earn that wage. It is only in rare instances 
that any other bond of feeling exists between the 
two elements in industry. 

But in the factories and towns of the Endi- 


cott-Johnson corporation it is so different. This 
corporation has a soul! It stands out all over it. 
lf you take the car from Binghamton to Johnson 
City you pass under a very beautiful granite 
arch bearing this inscription: “Lutrance to the 
Square Deal Towns.” ‘Lhere is another similar 
arch just beyond Endicott. Both of them were 
erected by the workers as a tribute to 
“George F.” 


Interest in Community Welfare 


You very definitely get the impression that 
men and women do not work here merely for 
the money (of course, they do get very good 
wages), but that they are interested in the com- 
munity as a whole and look upon it as the best 
place they know of in which to bring up their 
children and live like the good substantial citi- 
zens they are. 

This would be a tough place for a radical! labor 
organizer to begin operations in. Everything 
that he has been hollering about for years has 
actually been done here. And some more. 

It goes without saying that almost all groups 
of people need a leader. And this group has one 
in George F. Johnson. He is far more to them 
than president and general manager. He is their 
friend and fellow-worker. 

There is much talk just now about représen- 
tation in industry. Some excellent schemes have 
been worked out with more or less success. 1 
suppose in some fields the union is necessary, 
though this is a moot question in my mind. 
Nevertheless, until some of our so-called Cap- 
tains of Industry undergo a change of heart 
unions will have to exist, for better or for worse. 
But that is another story. I was speaking about 
representation. Let me quote George F. again: 

“This idea of what capital does and what labor 
does and of their mutual relations has not been 
given through any system of representation, but 
wholly on the individual basis and by paying a 
wage that constantly increases with the economy 
of operation. Because we are a community, be- 
cause we live and work together, it dues not take 
long for the workers to decide that there is no 
mystery concerned in the making of money, but 
that the company profits are in direct proportion 
to their own individual activities. 

“There is no feeling, as far as I have ever 
been able to ascertain, that any of the people are 
being exploited by the company or that they are 
not getting all that is coming to them at the 
moment and will get more when they are worth 
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Dalton Advantages in Brief 
1. One machine for all figure work 
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|for Smaller Business, | 


for Every Figuring Task — 


A machine that every business man and 
every employee can use for every figur- 
ing task—such is the Dalton. It is the 
universal adding and calculating ma- 
chine. 


This explains why the Dalton can be 
found today in more than 70,000 pro- 
gressive business establishments—-retail, 
wholesale, manufacturing, farming, 
professional. 


Big business, with its complex calcu- 
lations, has adopted the Dalton. 


Smaller business, where the proprie- 
tor must handle figure-work himself, 
has also adopted the Dalton. 


This broad figuring service isunusual. 
It is obtainable exclusively in the Dalton 
because the Dalton is an improved ma- 
chine of simplified construction and 
all-around usefulness. 

The Dalton has 10 keys only—one 
for each figure. Having few keys, the 
user can work faster and more accu- 
rately—for the same reason there is also 
less chance for mistakes incident to de- 
pressing the wrong key. 

Column selection is unnecessary— 
numbers are automatically arranged in 
their correct order by the machine it- 
self. Anyone, even a person who has 
never operated an adding or calculat- 
ing machine, can use the Dalton imme- 
diately. The employer can use it for 
his confidential figuring; bookkeepers, 
clerks and other employees can all use 


it for every figuring task that comes up 
in the day’s business. 


This simplicity of the Dalton, to- 
gether with the scientific arrangement 
of the 10-key keyboard, makes it a 
natural “‘touch-method” machine. Thé 
operator with “eyes on the work and 
fingers on the keys’ is enabled to in- 
crease speed 25 to 80 per cent over 
ordinary equipment; eye-strain and 
mental fatigue are entirely eliminated. 

The business world prefers the Dalton, 
also, for its versatility—for the speed with 
which it handles every kind of figure 
work, in every kind of business. 


The Dalton adds, subtracts, multi- 


. plies, divides, figures interest, verifies 


invoices, cross-foots, tabulates, makes 
out statements, multiplies whole num- 
bers by fractions, fractions by fractions, 
adds two totals at once, and performs 
various mathematical calculations with 
a speed and accuracy that is almost be- 
yond belief. 


Dalton durability is established, and 
after-purchase service is available at all 
times to Dalton users everywhere. 

Phone the Dalton Sales Agent in any 
of the 100 or more leading cities—have 
one of our representatives bring aDalton 
to your store or office. It will cost you 
nothing to have a demonstration. Or 
write—our folder contains facts about 
the Dalton that every business man 
should know. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
526 Beech Street, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Agents for Canada: THe UNITED TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Toronto and Branches 
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more. This is what the community spirit, to my 
mind, does better than any kind of representa- 
tive organization. A representative organization 
is necessary only because of a want of confidence 
between the employer and the employed. We 
would have no objection to representation, but 
it has never been asked for, and we feel that it 
is wholly unnecessary. The only objects which 
representation might attain, our people already 
have. They have gained them through an under- 
standing of the workings of the company, by 
actually living with it and with those who direct 
it. Our people know that they themselves, and 
not the employer, in the end pay for tefficient 
work. For instance, take this letter from a 
worker: 


“‘T am the average American workman. 
I am 75 per cent. efficient; 25 per cent. 
representing my wasted time and effort is 
added to the cost of the manufactured article 
which [ must buy. ; 

“‘T haven’t any right to waste time; yqu 
haven’t any right to waste yours. We are 
both foolish to work in low gear for we pay 


the bill. : 
F Harry Edwards.’ 


“That man understands the processes of manu- 
facture far better than does any manufacturer. 
“In order to tune a man’s earnings in harmony 
with his own personal skill, we have as many 
as possible on piece work. About 80 per cent. of 
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Investigations Show Much Time 
Is Wasted—Expert Tells 
How to Remedy It 


By Sherwin Cody 


NE of the big downtown bankers in New 
() York City has completed a private inves- 

tigation to see how much time of the 
stenographer is wasted. In their own institution 
a careful record covering a period of a month 
showed in the neighborhood of forty per cent. of 
idle time. 

This seemed so appalling that these bankers 
wrote to a dozen other concerns similar to their 
own, with a total of two hundred stenographers 
exclusively engaged in taking dictation and trans- 
cribing it. The accompanying chart shows the 
record in detail, The very best record shows but 
eighty per cent. of the total time occupied, and in 
several cases much more than fifty per cent. of 
the total time was lost. This is their own report. 

The pay of high-class stenographers such as 
are required in banks and similar institutions 1s 
about $25 a week, or $1,300 a year. The space 
occupied by a stenographer in a New York office 
and the actual extra cost of having her around 
doing nothing could not be less than $200, and 
figured on any system of scientifis cost account- 
ing it would run to $700 or over. The average 
waste of forty per cent. idle time on the part of 
those 200 stenagraphers means that 80 of them 
are not needed, and a sum of not less than $120,- 
000 and more, probably over $160,000, was lost. 

The same condition applies to all other forms 
of clerical service. The above record is interest- 
ing because it was made by a banking firm for its 
own information, with no interest to serve but 
its own improved service, and it includes enough 
firms of uniform high standing to be typical. 
W. H. Leffingwell, author of “Scientific Oflice 
Management,” regarded by many as the leading 
independent office organization expert in tlie 
United States, has assured me that the above 
record of waste is very moderate, since it gives 
only absolutely idle time ; but if other wastes were 
. also included, his experience shows that the loss 
is nearly always over fifty per cent. 
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the total force work by the piece. We do not 
give a bonus, but instead try to make the piece 
rate square up with a good day’s work and per- 
mit the able worker to earn more than the less 
able, which is as it should be, for ability and 
industry should be rewarded. 

“We feel that the invested capital and manage- 
ment are entitled to a fair return for their risk 
and effort, and that labor is entitled to fair 
wages, good working conditions, reasonable 
hours, and fair treatment. The point to decide 
was the fair divsion between capital and man- 
agement on the one side and labor on the other. 


Shares Fifty-Fifty with Workers 


“As our estimate of what was fair, we have 
evolved and put into effect this plan: Each year, 
after paying a 7 per cent. dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock and 10 per cent. on the common 
stock, the balance of the surplus is split 50-50 
between the workers and the owners of the com- 
mon stock, which profit may be distributed in 
common stock or in cash at the option of the 
board of directors. The worker to qualify for 
this distribution has to be in the employ of the 
company for one year. Each shares equally. 
The highest paid man and the lowest paid office 
boy get exactly the same share of the surplus. 
We hold that their varied abilities have been 
taken care of in their salaries or wages and that 
this distribution of surplus is for community 


effort and should, therefore, be apportioned by 
heads and not by earnings. 

“It is an experiment. Remember, it is not 
paid as an incentive to work, but simply as a fair 
division of the company’s earnings on the theory 
that after capital has done its work and been re- 
warded, and labor has done its work and been 
rewarded, any surplus remaining no longer be- 
longs to either, but to both.” 

It strikes me that just so soon as the heads of 
the great industrial establishments throughout 
the United States begin to feel this way about 
their people we will have no need for labor 
unions. And it is so simple. I wish I could take 
a trainful of executives to Endicott and Johnson 
City for a week. I am quite certain that they 
would sce enough to save them millions of dol- 
lars in labor turnover and assure them peace of 
mind for the rest of their business lives. 

For with all this thought for the comfort and 
wellbeing of his people, George F. Johnson has, 
as the natural concomitant, built up a huge busi- 
ness and made a very great deal of money. But 
he has something more, which cannot be ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars and cents: the love 
and respect of an entire community and the 
wholesouled co-operation of all the workers in 
his organization. 

He is a happy man, living among happy 
people. And if, after all our striving, we fail to 
get happiness, or even getting it, do so at the ex- 
pense of those who help us to get it, we get a 
sorry mess of pottage for our pains, don’t we? 


MOST FROM OFFICE FORCE 
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How 200 stenographers spent their time. 
A in each case is the time spent in taking 
solid black at the top showing clear waste 


The numbers at the bottom indicate the 13 different firms reporting. 
dictation ; B is time spent in transcribing, and C is total time, the 
according to the firms’ own records. The column at the left shows 


bercentages. The waste varies from about 20 per cent. to more than 50 per cent. 


For example, he found a small force handling 
orders. A simple check-up showed that these 
clerks worked only 27.8 per cent. of their total 
time and were idle the rest of the time—that is 
72.2 per cent. A little reorganization completely 
eliminated the idle time and also reduced the 
working time to only 10.2 per cent. or the original 
total time. In other words, for every dollar 
spent usefully, nine dollars were wasted. The 
chart shows the change vividly. 

In another case a moderate force which in- 
vestigated claims was actually reduced 75 per 
cent. in the course of fourteen weeks. This means 
that three out’ of every four were actually dis- 
pensed with entirely and their salaries saved. 


“What is the reason for all this waste?” I asked 
Mr. Leffingwell. 


Many Causes for Waste of Time 


“There are many sources of waste of time, and 
the only remedy is patient analysis of the con- 
ditions in any given office,” he replied. “The 
trouble is, few people are analytical. The average 
persor in business is in too much of a hurry to 
stop to think. Consequently, the most flagrant 
conditions pass unnoticed if the difficulty is slight- 
ly under the surface. Correction depends on find- 
ing inside or outside the office a real analytical 
thinker. 

“I remember one case of an order department 
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' The Measure O Men 


In industry men are measured by their accomplish- 
ments. The yardstick of worth is work. Successful 
work done within the time set, at a reasonable cost, is 
possible only when light and sight are working together 
efficiently. 


| 


A poorly lighted factory is like a moving automobile 
with the brake on—its speed “drags.”” Unless your 
plant is correctly lighted, then there is a brake on your 
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| production—it “‘drags.”” Improve your lighting and 
: you improve your production. Expressed in percent- 
t ages, correct lighting will secure for you 12% more 
production, 25% less spoilage and 25% fewer accidents. 
Scores of tests covering a wide range of industry have 
determined the advantages. 
4 You supply your workmen with the best tools, the most 
; modern machines, because it pays. Yet if you partially 
a blindfold your men by allowing them to operate in a 
poorly lighted factory, you have largely offset all of 
’ these advantages—and more. Remember that in nearly 
j all industries the eye must guide the hand. Do not 
blindfold the eye. 
Every form of industrial lighting problem has been met, 
studied and mastered by Benjamin Illuminating Engi- 
neers. Reflectors ranging in service from “‘alloutdoors” 
to reflectors for lighting close-up bench work have been 
successfully designed and produced. Benjamin In- 
dustrial Lighting fits all factories. Full information 
will be gladly sent to industrial executives or their 
engineers, contractors or architects. 
For particulars write the Advertising Department 
806 W. Washington Blod., Chicago 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Factories: Chicago and Des Plaines, Illinois 
Sales and Distribution Offices: 
247 W. 17th St., New York 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 590 Howard St., San Francisco 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
The Benjamin Electric, Limited, London, England 
Makers of Things More Useful 
d 
ENZAMIN 
' B =An4@) B) 0 One) 
¥ Benjamin-Starrett Panels are distributing centers for electric wiring which mark pecan Ryond =e < & Soe 
the new safety era in panel board construction. They are approved by the National glad to send information: 
) Board of Fire Underwriters. Industrial Lighting Division 
t Best in material, lightest in weight, smallest in size; they need little labor in installation. gooey Ton War Play 
; Order Benjamin-Starrett Panel Boards in connection with all correct Industrial — oe Conceal — 
1 Lighting installations for long, satisfactory service, safety and fine appearance. : Starrett Panel Board Division 
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in a large corporation which handled on the aver- 
age of about 60 orders an hour. I spent half-a- 
day observing the system that was used, and I 
had to admit that it was practically perfect. The 
executive who called me in had a suspicion that 
something was wrong, but he couldn’t tell what 
it was, and in half-a-day’s observation I couldn’t 
see. Three months later I was sent for again and 
asked to make a more careful study. The first 
thing I did was to get an accurate xecord of the 
number of orders handled in each hour of the 
day. I was astonished to find that in the first 
hour only 13 orders were handled and in the 
second hour only 17, though later in the day the 
number ran up to 75 or more and averaged 60 for 
the day. 

“I reported this to the manager, and he said, 
‘T’il fix that.’ So he sent for the head of the de- 
partment, showed him the record, and told him he 
must correct that condition. The next day 60 
orders were handled the first hour and 70 the 
second. ‘You see,’ said the manager, ‘I’ve fixed 
that.’ My reply was, ‘You haven’t fixed it. The 
underlying condition has not been changed, and 
in a short time the force will slip back into its 
old habits.’ Sure enough, a week later an unan- 
nounced check-up of the number of orders 
handled showed an even worse condition than the 
first record. 

“To begin with, this office was asking its work- 
ers to get down at 8 o’clock, and as in New York 
City the usual hour is 9, the people did not get in 
on time and practically nothing was done before 
8.30. With difficulty I got this manager to change 
his time to 8.30. Then I found that they cleaned 
up the orders of the previous day before leaving 
at night, and the next morning the mail was not 
opened and distributed for an hour or more. By 
a slight change of system the orders were sep- 
arated at once from the other mail and a special 
clerk opened them, while a messenger boy began 
to distribute them to the order handlers imme- 
diately.” 

“It is easy to see that stenographers may wait 
around unnecessarily for dictation, but in the case 
of phonograph operators it is claimed that this 
waste is eliminated. Is that true? 

“It ought to be, but I remember a case where 
both phonograph operators and stenographers 
were employed together and the output of phono- 
graph operators was exceedingly low. We began 
to investigate, and found an astonishing number 
of different reasons, which had to be discovered 
one after the other and corrected. Here are the 
principal ones—conditions which discouraged the 
operators so that they did not try to avoid waste 
of their time. 

“1. Operators complained that often they 
couldn’t understand, and we found that some dic- 
tators were holding the mouthpiece too far away, 
while others were talking over the top of it, and 
stili others were holding it so close to the mouth 
that it smothered the sound. Correcting this con- 
dition helped somewhat. 

“2. Then we found that the cylinders were not 
properly shaved, and there was an undertone of 
the old dictation which distracted the operator. 
An investigation showed that the shaving machine 
needed repairs. That helped more; but there was 
stili trouble. 

“3. A further investigation showed that good 
results required that the speed of the machine 
for transcribing must be the same as that of the 
machine that took the dictation. Some dictators 
had their machine running very fast, others very 
slow, and each time a cylinder was transcribed 
the operator had to tune her machine to the orig- 
inal machine—if she could. We adopted a stand- 
ard speed for all the machines, and concluded 
that the device for changing the speed was not of 
value in the usual large department. 

“4, Great improvement resulted from correct- 
ing the above faults, but we found there was bad 
feeling between the dictators and the operators— 
the dictators considered the operating force in- 
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Chart showing how 75 per cent. of employees investigating claims were dispensed with. The lines at the 

left show the average number of claims each employee handled a day before any bonus system was intro- 

duced, and then the increase fortnightly for three months; while the heavy horizontal lines at the right show 
the steady decrease in the number of persons required. 


competent. Investigation showed that a few 
operators were below standard, while many others 
were all that could be desired, but the few bad 
ones gave a bad name to the whole force. We 
arranged to have all letters proofread by an in- 
spector, who thus prevented most of the mistakes 
from getting to the dictators and irritating them. 

“5. Finally, when each girl accounted for every 
hour of the day on a card record which she was 
asked to keep, she took good care to report idle 
time, and a little commonsense rearrangement of 
program did away with practically all the waste 
time. 

“There were many other improvements. Dic- 
tators who used stenographers were made to pre- 
pare their letters in advance so that they didn’t 
have to keep the stenographer idling while they 
studied out what to say; and those who had tele- 
phone calls were induced to dictate the first hour 
in the morning, or during the noon hour, or late 
in the afternoon, when the telephone calls were 
lightest. And so on and so on.” 

“Did you ever find high-priced executives wast- 


ing their time?” I asked, more out of curiosity 
than anything else. 

“Very often,” replied Mr. Leffingwell. “I re- 
member one $25,000-a-year man who spent nearly 
all his time looking over the orders as they came 
in—work that a $25-a-week clerk could have done 
exactly as well. I told him this, but he replied, 
‘Don’t you know that there are orders coming 
in that run up to $2,000 and even $5,000, and | 
ought to see those orders—I ought to see any 
order over $1,000.’ 

“All right,’ said I. ‘You stay at your desk, 
and I’ll bring in every order over $1,000 the mo- 
ment it comes in.’ At ten o’clock one $1,000 order 
came in, and during the day two more—three all 
day. The executive was sitting at his desk doing 
nothing, fuming and fidgeting. Said he, ‘But I’ve 
nothing to do.’ In the early days of the business 
he had been extremely important in making it 
successful, and so had really earned his present 
salary. I found him half-a-dozen big problems 
that would take him a year to work out—and he’s 
working on them yet.” 


Why Low-Priced Rails Are Bargains 


(Continued from page 463) 


would have earned almost 198 per cent. more than 
they actually did. 

We must remember, too, that stock prices 
move roughly in proportion to earnings. The 
more a stock earns, the more dividends it pays or 
can pay, and the higher its prices go. It is fair 
to suppose, then, that the low-priced rails in the 
next bull market will go up about three times 
as much in percentages as the high-priced rails. 
If the latter rise 50 per cent. in price, the former 
may be expected to rise at least 150 per cent. 
More likely it will be 200 or 300 per cent., for 
the low-priced shares always rise the more rap- 
idly. In the bull movement of 1916, for exam- 
ple, the low priced rails, even without any such 
advantages as they now have, went up an aver- 
age of 79.9 per cent., as compared with a rise of 
only 23.3 per cent. in the investment railroad 
shares. 

It is not intended to recommend the immediate 
purchase of these low-priced rails. The money 
market is in bad shape, and very likely many busi- 
ness men within the next few months may have 
to dump railroad stocks on the market in order 
to raise the money to pay their bills. Even when 


interest rates are not so high the stock market 
for numerous reasons usually gets down to a low 
level around the middle of December, and again 
around the end of February. The chances are 
more than even that it may do so this time. 

The main thing is that if stock prices do break 
badly at any time the small investor should buy 
the cheap rails. 

The more pessimistic people are, the more de- 
termined one should be to buy. If your broker 
tells you not to, then double the size of your pur- 
chase; and if your neighbor says you are crazy, 
double it again. If you cannot find a single soul 
to encourage you, draw all your savings and buy 
more. 

The one safeguard is to avoid new and untried 
stocks. In buying as just described. one should 
confine himself absolutely to old and well known 
stocks listed on the leading regular stock ex- 
changes. Moreover, in order to be safe, the 


stocks should be paid for in full and the certifi- 
cates put away in safe deposit. 

Subject to these precautions, it is the man who 
has the nerve to buy in panics and hard times 
that makes the money. 
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The world market is so vast, so eager, so in- 
satiable—there is more than enough for every- 
body.’ So far, all that has been done—big as it 
appears to be and is—amounts to no more than a 
mere scratching of the surface. We've yet to be- 
gin to plow, even to dig. 

Don’t let us forget this: The more we do, the 
more we make and leave to be done. We do not 
exhaust a market—we build it. If we build 
properly; we reach a point where continued 
growth becomes spontaneous. Nothing could be 
more absurd than talk of the world’s chief archi- 
tects of trade squabbling over some trifling point 
in the building plans—Thomas Lipton. 

* * * 


Be honest with yourself, whatever the tempta- 
tion; say nothing to others that you do not think, 
and play no tricks with your own mind. Of all 
the evil spirits abroad at this hour, in this world, 
insincerity is the most dangerous.—J. A. Froude. 

* * * 


He Is the Richest Man 


Who values a good name above gold. 

In whose possessions others feel rich. 

Who can enjoy a landscape without owning the 
land. 

Who has a mind liberally stored, cultivated, and 
contented. 

Who can face poverty and misfortune with 
cheerfulness and courage. 

For whom plain living, rich thinking, and 
grand effort constitute real riches. 

Who has a hearty appreciation of the beautiful 
in nature and in human beings. 

Who carries his greatest wealth in his rich per- 
sonality and fine character. 

Who absorbs the best in the world in which he 
lives and gives the best of himself to others. 

—New Success. 
* * * 

It is a great folly not to part with your own 
faults, which is possible, but to try instead to 
escape from other people’s faults, which is im- 
possible-—Marcus Aurelius. 

* * * 

Nature never hurries; atom by atom, little by 
little she achieves her work. The lesson one 
learns in fishing, yachting, hunting, or planting 
is the manner of Nature’s patience with the de- 
lays of wind and sun, delays of the seasons, bad 
weather, excess or lack of water—patience and 
the slowness of our feet, with the parsimony of 
our strength, with the largeness of sea and land 
we must traverse—Emerson. 

* * * 


Business prosaic? Never for those who turn 
their eyes from the sticks and straws of their tiny 
tasks to look upon the stars and to see the vision 
of Service that underlies and interweaves the 
whole of human life!—Charles Henry Mackin- 
tosh. 

* * * 

There is but one straight road to success—that 
is merit. The man who is successful is the man 
who is useful. Capacity never lacks opportunity. 
It cannot remain undiscovered, because it is 
sought by too many anxious to use it—Burke 
Cochran. 


* * * 


There are more men ennobled by study than by 
nature.—Cicero. 
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Appreciation 


He was whistling at his work, 
With a grin upon his face. 
Not a solitary shirk 
Seemed to loiter in the place, 
But this youth who caught my eye 
Seemed to glory in his task, 
So I stopped to find out why 
And this question paused to ask: 


“Tell me this, my cheerful lad, 
As you whistle at your bench, 
Why it is you seem so glad 
To employ that heavy wrench? 
Why so earnestly to-day 
Do you labor at your task?” 
And he looked as though to say 
“That’s a foolish thing to ask.” 


Then he answered with a grin, 
As he laid aside his wrench: 
“Just to-day the boss came in 
And he stood beside my bench 
And he spoke to me like you, 
Then took up this work of mine, 
Looked it over, looked it through, 
And then said it’s simply fine!” 


You can talk about your pay 
And the pleasure of a raise, 
But I’m telling you to-day 
That a little word of praise 
From the man you’re working for 
Does a fellow lots of good, 
And it makes him, more and more, 
Want to keep on sawing wood. 
Edward L. Guest. 
* * * 


The true way to be humble is not to stoop till 
you are smaller than yourself, but to stand at 
your real height against some higher nature that 
shall show you what the real smallness of your 
greatest greatness is.—Phillips Brooks. 

* * * 


It is hard to get what you want when you don’t 


know what it is. 
* * * 


The Bible is the greatest one-volume text-book 
on modern business ever written. 

For two centuries a sentence lay buried in the 
pages of that great-Business Manual. We passed 
it by as merely a bit of rhetoric. It reads thus: 
“And whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant.” A very pretty sentiment, men 
thought, but wholly impractical in a hard, prac- 
tical world. Impractical? Turn over the pages 
of any national magazine to-day and what do you 
find? Every simple advertisement, almost, is 
written about that thought. 

We have all come at last to understand that 
nothing but honesty pays. To endure, an insti- 
tution must rest upon the solid foundations of 
justice to customer and employee alike; of serv- 
ice and of vision that can look beyond this year’s 
material rewards——Bruce Barton, in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly. 

* * * 

“Charity,” using the word in its broadest sense, 

is the pioneer of all social progress. Human kind- 


ness anticipates much of what is ultimately proved ° 


by science to be sound economics.—Impressions. 





There is no wiser use that those who have great 
possessions can make of them than wisely to put 
them into life, into character, day by day, while 
they live. The time will come when it will be 
regarded as a disgrace for a man to leave vast 
accumulations behind him.—R. W. Trine. 

* * * 
Wisdom is knowing what to do; skill is know- 


ing how to do it; and virtue is doing it—David 
Starr Jordan. 





SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


Although he is a multi-millionaire and probably 
the biggest business man in England, Lord Lever- 
hulme is one of the simplest of men. He hates 
sham just as much as Carlyle ever did, and he has 
his own humorous way of puncturing the bubbles 
blown by people who pretend to be something 
better than they are. More than once, when some 
woman tries to make an impression by paying 
too much of a tribute to high social position, Lord 
Leverhulme has turned to her and said, “You 
know, Mrs. So-and-So, when I was a grocer in 
Bolton—” and then goes on with whatever story 
he has to tell. As a matter of fact, Lord Lever- 
hulme knows that a Bolton grocer is worth a lot 
more to England than an empty-headed society 
woman, who, to use Stevenson’s phrase, hasn’t 
one idea to rub against another while waiting for 
a train. ; 

* * * 

Sage Curtis says there are two kinds of men 
who never amount to anything—one kind cannot 
do as they are told, and the other cannot do 


anything else. 
* * * 


“Many working men,” said a New Bedford 
textile man, not long ago, “remind me of the lit- 
tle girl to whom the grocer had just given a 
banana which she accepted silently. ‘What do 
you say to the nice man?’ prompted her mother. 
‘Please skin it,’ replied the girl.” 


* * * 


Harry H. Blunt tells with great glee the story 
of three Southern Jewish brothers who, after 
struggling against poverty for a number of years 
as dealers in cotton waste, made a fortune dur- 
ing the war. 

After they had figured up their profits they 
made up their minds they would spend some of 
their money seeing the country. They had never 
been east, so they planned a trip to Providence, 
R. I. 

One day there rolled up to a Providence hotel 
three Pierce Arrow cars driven by three negro 
chauffeurs, and in the back of each car, all alone, 
sat a brother. 

Down in Kentucky, where they started from, 
one of the brothers asked the other two to ride 
in his car. 

They spurned his offer, each one of them say- 
ing he could afford a car of his own and he 
wasn’t going to ride as passenger with anyone 
else. 

Hence, the parade of the three cars and, the 
three negro chauffeurs. 
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Trading 
Zones 


—Long Pull Trading 
—When to Buy and When 
to Sell 
—When to Remain Neutral 
The above subject is fully 
explained in Chapter I of 
our booklet, “Five Suc- 
cessful Methods of Op- 
erating in the Stock Mar- 
ket.” Written by an 
expert. 32 pages, illus- 
trated by graphs. Copy on 
request. 
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Financial Skill 


You may be in Wall Street 
financing and directing im- 
portant enterprises. 

You may be a young man 
with your first $500 to in- 
vest. 

In any case, your ability to 
make money and keep it 
depends upon your financial 
skill. 

To the busy executive and to 
the young man looking ahead 
to bigger things our booklet 
F-102 “Turning Opportunities 
Into Profits,” offers much 
profit-making information. We 
will be glad to send it, without 
obligation. 


American Institute 


of Finance 
15 BeaconSt., Boston, Mass. 
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MMITTEE ON ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


OFFERS TO BUSINESS MEN 
its Statistical Service, including 
an Index of Business Conditions, 
which has given a reliable forecast 
of commodity price movements 
and general business conditions 
since the Armistice. 


This Service is based on new 
methods of analyzing and inter- 
preting business statistics. It in- 
cludes also reliable indices of the 
money and security markets, and 
special studies of economic prob- 
lems of timely interest and im- 
portance. Price $100 a year. For 
descriptive circular and sample 
publications address 


Committee on Economic Research 
2 WADSWORTH HOUSE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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By B. C. Forbes 


HE longer business outlook still is 

encouraging, although there are 
many day-to-day unpleasant and un 
settling happenings arising from the 
readjustment now in progress 

After surveying the whole situation 
and studying the outlook, the conclusion 
is impelled that business will not be- 
come very much more depressed dur- 
ing the next two or three months, and 
that healthy activity is likely after the 
turn of the year. 

After all, both business*and secur- 
ities are governed in the long run by 
fundamental conditions and develop- 
ments and by the resultant outlook. 
Nearly every basic factor points to- 
wards active business once the cur- 
rent readjustment process nears com- 
pletion. 


At a time like this, when uncertainty, 
not to say pessimism. is rampant, it is 
well not to be carried away by the 
superficial day-to-day incidents, but to 
keep one’s eye on matters of basic mo- 
ment. What are these matters of basic 
moment, and whither are they tending? 

First of all, our total cereal crops are 
enormous; our hay crop (an immensely 
important one) is abundant; our cot- 
ton yield will be relatively large; apples 
and other fruits have done very well, 
and although there have been declines 
in the prices received by growers for 
their crops and also their food ani 
mals, the aggregate income of our vast 
agricultural population will be very 
generous, insuring an invaluable back- 
log for America’s general trade. 


MONEY RATES LOWER 


Time money rates have eased dis- 
tinctly; the abnormal tax and other 
payments of September 15 caused not 
even a ripple in the Wall Street money 
market; crop requirements have so 
far been met with such success that 
apprehension over trouble from this 
cause has passed; substantial gold 
shipments are arriving weekly and will 
continue to arrive, particularly from 
France, until the total is likely to pass 
$100,000,000, an amount permitting of 
the expansion of bank credit by, theor 
etically, something like two billion dol- 
lars. Banking sentiment, consequently, 
has become somewhat more liberal and 
while the impending demands for new 
capital are of a magnitude to preclude 
cheap money, some further relaxation 
of rates and tension should be expe- 
rienced during October and Novem- 
ber, particularly as the fall in the prices 
of most commodities and many classes 
of merchandise has reduced the amount 
of money and credit necessary to swing 
the country’s business by perhaps two 
billion dollars. 

Despite recent strikes, some of them 
spectacular and rather serious meas- 
ured by the numbers involved and the 
dislocation caused, the labor skies are 
clearing encouragingly. Labor costs 
are falling at least a little, not through 
reductions in wages, but through in- 
creased output per worker now that 
the number of jobs in the United 
States is no greater than the number of 
workers. It is significant that few 
recent strikes have been won by the 
strikers. 

The high cost of living, the effect of 
which upon nearly every household in 


the land has been onerous and galling, 
is at last relaxing materially. The re- 
duction from the maximum level has 
already reached probably twelve to fif- 
ten per cent. and is certain to go at 
least some distance further, because 
quite a few classes of goods which 
stubbornly resisted the general trend 
now show signs of falling into line, 
including iron and steel products, coke, 
coal, cotton, woolen goods, cotton 
goods, knit goods, shoes, hats, furni- 
ture, rugs, automobiles, etc. The social, 
the political, the economic, the indus- 
trial effect of this easement in the cost 
of the necessaries of life is valuable 
beyond reckoning while it is also not 
without importance from the stand- 
point of our ability to compete in in- 
ternational markets. 

The unanimous testimony is that the 
banks throughout the country are re- 
ceiving more deposits from savers. 
The quiet, sustained accumulation of 
investable capital thus brought into 
being will have a most beneficial effect 
upon industry by and by, since it will 
provide funds for the rational devel- 
opment of the nation’s resources and 
transportation systems at less burden- 
some rates than have ruled in the re- 
cent past. 


REPUBLICANS ENCOURAGED 


The Presidential campaign has been 
progressing more satisfactorily from 
the viewpoint of responsible business 
interests. After the opening of the 
campaign there appeared to be a lurch 
towards Governor Cox; but the various 
state elections, combined with other 
indications, have revived confidence in 
Republican victory in November. 

Taking this and other vital consider- 
ations into account, it is sensible not 
to become panicky over such incidents 
as a sudden drop in grain quotations, a 
sharp fall in foreign exchange, reports 
of cancellation of orders and weaken- 
ing prices in the steel industry, the 
laying off of large numbers of workers 
at automobile and rubber and certain 
other industrial centers, statements of 
“deadlocks” over prices in some lines 
of merchandise, dispatches picturing 
the railroads as unable to raise capital 
because of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s ruling that not more 
than seven per cent. must be paid for 
accommodatioh, or other reports and 
incidents in themselves capable of be- 
ing interpreted pessimistically. The 
plants in our business garden have 
needed post-war pruning, but the trim- 
ming process will make for healthier 
growth by and by. 


If this reasoning be sound, it follows 
that, should there be no major catas- 
trophe in Europe, good bonds and 
stocks ought to become worth more. 
Our crushing taxes have operated very 
injuriously against taxable invest- 
ments, and although no immediate re- 
lief is feasible, the future holds en- 
couraging developments on this impor- 
tant score. 

Those who keep close tabs on day- 
to-day and hour-to-hour operations in 
the stock market declare that quota- 
tions have lately shown resilient re- 
sistance to bear attacks, and they con- 
strue this as a sign that the next broad 
movement will be upwards. 


Changes in the 
Business World 


have a definite and important 
bearing on investment hold- 
ings. It is our thought that 
this is the time for investors 
to look over their list of se- 
curities and consult with their 
investment bankers as to ad- 
vantageous exchanges or pur- 
chases. 


We shall be glad to submit 
definite investment  sugges- 
tions for the consideration of 
any investor. Write for Cir- 
cular XK-6. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Roston Buffalo Cleveland 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Baltimore 














An Exceptional 
3-Year Gold Note 


SHAFFER OIL & 
REFINING. CO. 


COMBINING 


‘1—High Yield. 


2—Unusual Security. 
3—A Large Sinking Fund. 
4—Valuable Conversion Features. 


5—Common Stock Rights. 
Ask for Circular F.M.-34 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


New York Chicago 
111 Broadway 208 S. LaSalle 8t. 
Boston 
30 State St. 


Providence 
10 Weybosset St. 














Saving and 
Investing 


are the two direct roads to fi- 
nancial independence. 


If you can save regularly an ex- 
ceptional opportunity is at hand. 


Prices of thoroughly seasoned 
bonds and preferred stocks are 
now available at prices to return 


8% to 10% annually 


on the investment. 


Such chances for the advantage- 
ous placing of funds as are now 
offered may not be presented 
again for years. 


Let us tell you 


How to Buy 


sound securities at present at- 
tractive prices and pay for them 
over a period ranging from one 
to two years. 


Write Dept. F.M.-19 for booklet 
— Thrift-Savings-Investment, to- 
gether with sample copy of The 
Investment News. Sent gratis. 


ESH.CLAR 
@ Zrocxs sons Mig, 
66 Broadway, New York. 
Telephones: Rector §668-§ 










































E. invite 

corre- 
spondence on 
stock market 
commitments 
and investment 
subjects. 


Shonnard 
Mills & Co. 


Members N.Y. Stock &change 


120 BROADWAY ~ N.Y. 
Telephone ~Rector 8080 


























The Copper Metal 


Market 


and its relation to 


Greene-Cananea 
Decrease in surplus stocks of copper, and the 
drawback that adverse labor conditions have im- 
posed upon copper production, are attracting the 
attention of investors to the high class copper 
issues, among which Greene-Cananea, the premier 
Mexican producer, is noteworthy because of its 
indicated longevity. 

The recent election of General Obregon to the 
presidency of the Mexican Republic also is con- 
strued hopefully as presaxing an era of progress 
and tranquillity that should make it possible for 


Greene-Cananea and other Mexican properties 
controlled by American capital, to operate with- 
out the interruptions that have been prevalent in 
the past. 


A brief resume of Greene-Cananea’s history and 
position as to production, earnings, financial 
condition and dividend record is contained in 
this week’s issue of our Market Review. 


Sent on request for F-562 
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Stocks and 
Bonds bought 
and sold for 
cash or carried 
on conservative 
margin 


34 PINE STREET 
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BRANCH OFFICE 
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Broad Significance of the Decline of Fully 
1 Per Cent. in Time Money Rates 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


bh na money is quotably lower. This 
is the most important recent de- 
velopment in the financial situation. 
As this is being written, fixed-date 
loans running from thirty days to six 
months are quoted at 8 to 8% per 
cent., according to whether collateral 
is mixed or all industrial. Only a 
short time ago—three or four weeks 
at the most—as high as 9% per cent. 
was being bid for all industrial money, 
while 9 per cent. was generally bid for 
loans on railroad collateral. What 
gives broad significance to the drop in 
rates is the fact that some sizable 
loans are actually heing made at the 
lower figures, whereas funds were 
practically unobtainable at the higher 
rates so recently in effect. 

Thus there is tangible evidence that 
those who have predicted that the peak 
of the credit strain incident to crop 
moving requirements has already been 
passed in the stress of forehanded 
preparations have had the right slant 
on the money market. Moreover, more 
weight is for this reason attached to 
the predictions from the same quar- 
ters that there will be a more pro- 
nounced downward turn in money 
rates just after the end of the year, or 
early next spring. 


EFFECT OF MONEY RATES 


To the security markets this easing 
tendency in money rates has a double 
meaning. Of first importan e, as deal- 
ing rether with effects than causes, 
the:e is its application to securities 
which carry a fixed annual rate of 
interest or dividends. As the money 
rate recedes it should be possible for 
corporations which have recently had 
to finance on an 8 per cent. basis to 
fill their needs at 7 per cent. and 
eventually lower. Seasoned securities, 
no longer feeling the recent sharp 
competition from new high-yield is- 
sues, should also adjust themselves to 
a lower basis of return, and this ad- 
justment, of course, can only be ac- 
complished through rising prices. 

When it is considered that high- 
grade bonds, bearing such rates of 
interest as 4, 5 and 6 per cent., must 
move upward from 10 to 15 points to 
reduce the income return by 1 per cent., 
some idea of the possibilities for profit 
in the bond list is gained. 

A 7 per cent. bord, such as several of 
the railroads have recently sold, would 
have to command a price of 116 in the 
market in order to reach a basis of 
6 per cent. income return. In_ this 
connection the attention of the specu- 
lative investor is directed to the 7 per 
cent. issues of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Chicago & Northwestern, Delaware & 
Hudson, Louisville & Nashville and 
the Pennsylvania railroads. 

The second meaning of easier money 
is, of course, that which is derived 
from its cause—business reaction. 
There can be no doubt but what a 
lessened demand for funds for manu- 
facturing and commercial purposes has 
done as much to bring about a turn in 
the money market as any measures of 
preparation that have been taken by 
the Federal Reserve system. There are 
times when demand is the controlling 
factor in the money market, regard- 
less of the meagerness of the supply, 


and the recent easement appears to 
have been brought about by the sub- 
sidence of the previously clamorous 
demand. Call money, it will be re- 
membered, where the demand has been 
fairly constant in recent weeks, has 
loaned at as high as 10 per cent. in the 
face of lowered bids and increased 
offerings in the fixed-date money 
market. 

Furnishing, as it does, confirmation 
of the country-wide state of business 
recession and lowered commodity 
prices, the lower rate for time money 
would seem to be an _ unfavorable 
augury for speculative industrial is- 
sues, and so it would be if Wall Street 
kad not long ago set about discount- 
ing in advance just what has taken 
piace in business. The present month 
will likely see the completion of this 
process of discounting, if it has not 
already been thoroughly attended to. 

While so far there have been no im- 
pressive signs of the recovery in busi- 
ness which is expected to set in with 
the Fall months, the longer outlook is 
for a favorable turn in this direction. 
Only a small start has so far been made 
in filling the ordinary peace-time re- 
quirements which had to be deferred 
during the war, such as building, rail- 
road construction and re-equipment, 
public utility expansion, etc., and the 
peace boom, which the country +has so 
far only slightly experienced, will be 
founded upon the solid basis of these 
things which must be done, along with 
the equally solid basis of good crops 
and, according to all indications, a Re- 
publican administration. 


RAILS FAVORED 


- 


Turning to the consideration of 
which stocks to buy for speculation, 
the rails appear to be the first choice. 
And among the rails the low-priced 
shares which promise big earnings re- 
sults are most attractive. 

Texas & Pacific set the pace for this 
class of securities in 1919, and it would 
not be surprising to see St. Louis & 
Southwestern common and St. Louis- 
San Francisco common follow a simi- 
lar course. Other favored low-priced 
issues are Southern Railway, Rock 
Island, Missouri Pacific and Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, as well as “poor old 
Erie.” 


It is difficult to imagine a period of 
general prosperity which will not ben- 
efit the steels, but owing to the be- 
lated signs of recession in the steel 
industry, which is usually the last to 
run down after a boom because of the 
customary large accumulation of or- 
ders, these shares may possibly see 
somewhat lower prices than have yet 
been touched. Steel stocks generally, 
however, are selling below intrinsic 
values, and those who are willing to 
hold through any further decline with 
the intention of selling on the ad- 
vance which is certain to develop 
some time next year will make no mis- 
take by buying now such issues as 
Steel common, Bethlehem Steel “B,” 
Lackawanna Steel and Midvale. 

The copper stocks appear to be well 
liquidated, and such issues as Utah, 
Smelters, Anaconda, Chino, Cerro de 
Pasco and Ray Consolidated look like 
good long-pull speculations, 
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| Preferred stocks issued 
by well-established 
manufacturing com- 
panies, producing essen- 
tial commodities, offer 
an unusual opportunity 
to the discerning inves- 
tor to obtain high inter- 
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return of normal interest 
rates, investments made 
now should increase in 
value. 


We have a carefully 
selected list of Pre- 
ferred stocks, with 
strong Sinking Fund 
provisions and_ se- 
cured by the entire 
assets of corporations 
having no mortgage 
indebtedness and 
earning several times 
dividends require- 
ments, which we 
recommend to the 
most conservative in- 
vestor, 


Yielding 8% 


Ask for Folder No. FM-357 
Hollister, 
| White & Go. 


| NCOPPORATED 


50 Congress Street 


\ 


| 92 Cedar St. 
i NEW VORK 


Boston 


Nor. American Bidg. 
PHILADELPHI 
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6 to 8% 


That is what you can make 
from bonds—high grade 
bonds, bonds of the leading 
corporations of the country. 


Write to us and we will 
tell you about some of them. 


Ask for 
“Current Offerings 52-V.” 


John Muir & (>. 
‘Members New York Stock Exchange 

61 Broadway 
New York | 























DIVIDEND 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, September 14, 1920. 
The Beard of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Creal Sales Company have this day declared 
a Dividend cf Two Dollars per share, payable 
October 1, 1920, to those stockholders of the 
Cempany who are holders of full share cer- 
tificates of stock, registered on the Company’s 
bocks at the close of business September 20, 
1920. Checks will be mailed. 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 








Imperial Oil 
CORPORATION 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Quarterly dividend Two Per Cent. (2%), 
payable October 15th, 1920, te stock- 
holders of record September 30th, 1920. 


COMMON STOCK 


Monthly dividend One Per Cent. (1%), 
payable October 15th, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record September 30th, 1920. 


A. F. KEEFE, 


Asst, Secretary. 
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The 


Chemical National Bank 
of New Pork 


FOUNDED 1824 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS & PROFITS 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


OFFICERS 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, Chairman of Board 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON, President EDWIN 8. SCHENCK, First Vice-President 


JOHN G. SCHMELZEL. ... Assistant Cashier 


$ 4,500,000 
14,500,000 
225,000,000 


FRANCIS HALPIN.......... Vice-President JOHN B. DODD........... Assistant Cashier 
ISAAC B. HOPPER......... Vice-President § SAMVEL T. JONES....... Assistant Cashier ° 
CLIFFORD P. HUNT....... Vice-President § CLIFFORD R. DUNHAM. Assistant Cashier H 
é JESSE M. SMITH.......... Vice-President § SAMUEL SHAW. JE...... Assistant Cashier ff] 
= EDWARD H. SMITH........ Vice-President § ROBERT D. SCOTT....... Assistant Cashier : 
2) ALBION EK. CHAPMAN............ Cashier § WILBUR F. CROOE...... Assistant Cashier : 
SS EDWIN GIBBS................ Trust Officer #§ N. BAXTER JACKSON.... Assistant Cashier l 
JAMES L. PARSON....... Assistant Cashier © ROBERT B. RAYMOND. Mer. Foreign Dept. ; 


ERNEST J. WATERMAN. Asst. Trust Officer 
HENRY M. ROGERS, Assistant Manager Foreign Dept. 
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GUARANTY COMPANY 
OF NEw YORK 


140 Broapway, New York 


Announces that it will take over the business here- 
tofore conducted by the Bond Department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


This separation of the activities of the Guaranty 
Trust Company is one of corporate organization only. 
The Guaranty Trust Company owns the entire capital 
stock of the Guaranty Company. The officers of the 
Guaranty Company were formerly associated with 
the Guaranty Trust Company, and the board of 
directors is composed of present and former officers 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. 


The Guaranty Company will continue the policies 
of its predecessor, the Bond Department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, offering to the investor a 
complete and personal service in all phases of invest- 
mént banking. 


With the co-operation of the parent organization, 
the Guaranty Company offers, in addition to its own 
facilities, those of the Guaranty Trust Company, which 
embrace every feature of banking and fiduciary service. 


A booklet, “An Organization for Investment Service,’ de- 
scribing the Company's facilities, will be sent on request. 














BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








I F the line of goods you handle has 
not yet come down materially exer- 
cise extreme caution in making com- 
mitments. If, on the other hand, prices 
have tumbled sensationally, don’t act 
on the assumption that the decline 
will never stop. Rather summon up 
courage to place substantial orders for 
future deliveries—providing, of course, 
such ordering can be financed. The 
indications are that a great many 
classes of goods are now at or near 
the lowest point they are likely to 
reach during the present readjustment, 
and it is entirely probable that in not 
a few instances the resumption of more 
animated buying will stiffen prices 
appreciably. The whole science of 
business has been crudely summed up 
in four words, “Buy cheap; sell dear.” 
It usually takes more courage to place 
orders in a weak market than in a 
strong market. But the likelihood is 
that those who have the nerve and 
the means to order generous quanti- 
ties of goods that have tumbled head- 
long will come out better than those 
who buy such goods from hand-to- 
mouth or those who are confident that 
lines which have resisted the down- 
ward trend heretofore will continue 
to do so. 


S EE the editorial under Fact and 
Comment headed “At Last the 
Dollar Is Beginning to Buy More.” 


gris jump to the conclusion that 
Americans have stopped spending 
money and have become a race of 
misers. True, there has been rather 
widespread balking at exorbitant 
prices. But you have only to visit 
places of amusement, theatres, base- 
ball games, etc., and expensive hotels 
and restaurants, to be convinced that 
a great many people are still making 
their money spin. Edison remarked to 
the writer the other day that the world 
was willing to spend far more for be- 
ing amused than for anything else, and 
cited the fabulous salaries paid such 
entertainment providers as Charlie 
Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford. Retail stores, generally 
speaking, are still drawing in far more 
money than in pre-war days. There 
has, of course, been enforced pulling 
in of horns by lots of working class 
families who earned intoxicating wages 
during the war but who now find them- 
selves back to “normalcy.” Broadly 
speaking, however, the American pub- 
lic still have the means and the will to 
spend more rather than less than be- 
fore the world upheaval. It isn’t time 
to stop replenishing shelves. 


ERCHANTS and other business 
= men would do well to become in- 
terested in their local housing situa- 
tion with a view to co-operating ac- 
tively with the civic authorities or 
others to stimulate the providing of 
additional homes. The lack of homes 
is retarding the growth of many a city 
and town and townlet today. This con- 
dition exists not only in this country 
but in England, in France, in Scotland, 
in India, in Australia, in Africa and 
elsewhere. Extreme measures are be- 
ing taken at various places to rush up 
houses. Britain, for example, not only 
has a comprehensive governmental 
scheme for building hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes through local bodies, 


but grants as much as $1,250 to any in- 
dividual or family who will build 3 
new home. At this moment there are 
several hundred thousand young men 
and women anxious to marry but who 
have been compelled to postpone their 
wedding date because of their inability 
to find living quarters. The effect of 
this upon trade is bad, to say nothing 
of other and worse effects. Others 
who could find modest homes are de- 
terred from getting married by the 
appalling prices demanded for prac- 
tically everything needed to set up 
housekeeping. Business men should 
bestir themselves not only from busi- 
ness motives but from other motives of 
still greater weight. 


¥ will pay better today than it ever 
did before to try to make prices 
suit your customers’ pockets. 


HEE is a tip for merchants: In- 
stead of devoting all your adver- 
tising space to enumerating the bar- 
gains you have to offer or to extolling 
the quality of your goods and the rep- 
utation of your house, devote a portion 
of your space to frank talks with your 
local people with a view to educating 
them about how the business machin- 
ery of the country is kept going and 
the part your own concern plays in 
helping the wheels to go around. 
Where possible, give facts and figures 
about how you go about buying your 
supplies of merchandise, the care and 
the expense you incur to insure the 
selection of absolutely the best and 
most suitable lines of goods, and even 
tell frankly how much you pay for 
certain staples and how much profit 
you charge, explaining why this mar- 
gin of profit is necessary and reason- 
able. Select for such statements goods 
that every household has to buy— 
sugar, for example, or flour or cer- 
tain textiles, or coffee, or cereals, or 
mineral waters, and, on occasion, out- 
line the various processes that have 
preceded the handing of these articles 
to the consumer. Such advertisements, 
if simply and properly prepared, will 
attract widespread notice and win for 
your house the confidence and esteem 
of customers. Try it. 


EW YORK women folk declare 

that “things are quite a lot cheap- 
er” in the stores. This feeling presages 
freer buying. 





GREATLY BENEFITED 


Please allow me to congratulate you 
on the high character of your maga- 
zine. When a sample copy reached me 
a few months ago I realized its worth 
at once and filed an application to re- 
ceive it regularly. “Forbes,” with its 
inspiring articles, has been of mate- 
rial assistance to me, and I shall al- 
ways be an enthusiastic reader. 

J. B. PEARMAN, 
The New York Edison Company. 
New York, N. Y. 


* * 


A “HUMDINGER” 


The magazine is a “humdinger” and 
should be read by every business man. 
U. H. STRIDER. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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STOCK OPTIONS 


NVESTIGATE - THE 

MONEY-MAK- 

ING POSSIBILITIES 
OF THIS VALUABLE 
METHOD OF STOCK 
TRADING. 


HE INSURANCE 
"T vuarvnzs OFFER 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST SERIOUS 


LOSS IN AN ADVERSE 
MARKET. 





Write for Descriptive 
Circular F.W. 


S.H.WILCOX&CO. 


Dealers in Puts and Calls 





Guaranteed by Members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 


233 Broadway New York 




















SINCLAIR CONS. 


The strides made by this organi- 
zation in the past year have not 
been fully appreciated. 


SINCLAIR is now branching out 
as a world wide organization. 
Its growth and plans are fully 
described in the current issue 
of the 


“FINANCIAL FORECAST” 
which also reviews 
Vanadium Steel 
General Asphalt 

Amer. Inter’] Corp. 
Denver & Rio Grande 
United Railway Invest. 


In requesting copies 
Ask for circular No. 167 


M:S‘WOLFE 2 Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


41 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
Phone : Broad 25 

















J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSB 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 











STANDARD 


NEW 18TH ©) MAILED TO 


EDITION INVESTORS 
STATISTICAL FREE UPON 
BOOKLET 


L REQUEST 
ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 


Phones 4800-1-2-3-4 Broad 25 Broad St., N. Y¥. 
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T. LOUIS & SOUTHWESTERN 

common, otherwise known as the 
“Cotton Belt,” has so far carried off 
the honors among the low-priced rails, 
and as Wall Street speculators are 
usually consistent to the point of ab- 
surd over-appreciation in their pur- 
suit of favored speculative issues, S. S. 
is likely to continue in the lead of its 
classification of railroad shares. In 
1919, it was Texas & Pacific that led 
the low-priced rails, and finally ran 
away from all its followers. Attention 
was called to the exceptionally favor- 
abie speculative possibilities in Texas 
& Pacific common in this column in 
1918, when it was selling around 18. It 
rose to 29% that year, and touched 
70% in 1919. Attention has been called 
to S. S. common several times recently, 
and so far it has nearly trebled in 
quoted value. The Cotton Belt ter- 
riiory has grown immensely in wealth 
in recent years, through its production 
of oils, minerals, and agricultural 
crops. This new wealth has produced 
increased business for all towns and 
cities in the territory and for the rail- 
road, so that earnings have grown 
rapidly. It is currently estimated that 
under the new freight and passenger 
rates, fully $22 a share will be earned 
for St. Louis & Southwestern common, 
and if two-thirds, or even half of this 
amount is actually achieved, there is 
obviously room for considerable fur- 
ther appreciation in S. S. common 
marketwise. 

* * * 

ARNINGS of St. Louis-San Fran- 

cisco, serving the same section of 
the country that the Cotton Belt 
serves, are also making a brilliant 
showing, and it is predicted that ’Frisco 
common will rival the common stock 
of the Cotton Belt in the amount avail- 
able for dividends. 

* * * 


Peis is needed in Europe. Amer- 
ica produces at least two-thirds of 
the world’s copper, so our mines have 
their work cut out for them for some 
time to come. Edward Mosehauer, 
who has been in Europe for the last 
year in the interests of American cop- 
per producers, said on his return that 
he found an encouraging outlook in 
Central Europe for future require- 
ments of copper, and other raw ma- 
terials produced in the United States. 
Through the Copper Producers’ Export 
Association, American producers are 
ready to supply the demand. Ana- 
conda, which usually leads the copper 
stocks, as Steel common leads the 
steels, is very attractive at current 
prices which are not far removed from 
the lowest ever seen. Recent reports 
from Montana have told of explora- 
tions along a recently discovered deep 
vein which promises to set a record in 
its high percentage of metal content. 
Copper production figures have recent- 
ly shown rather consistent gains for 
all of the principal companies which 
very likely means that high officials 
look for an improved demand. 
* * * 
LLIS-CHALMERS common has 
paid another dividend of $1 a 
share, and as earnings for the first half 
of this year were at the rate of $8 a 
year on the junior stock, it may be 
assumed that the stock is on a $4 an- 
nual dividend basis. There is no good 
reason why Allis-Chalmers common 
should not work out stock marketwise 
much as National Enameling did. 


WALL STREET POINTERS 


‘railroad shares, just as 





——— appears to be nearing ac- 
tual segregation of its coal prop- 
erties. In fact, Wall Street has recent- 
Iy had rumors to the effect that ways 
and means would soon be set forth 


by the court. Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, according to well-defined 
reports, is preparing to divest itself 
of its coal properties of its own free 
will, and the stock has advanced from 
160 to 260 in anticipation of such a 
melon cutting. It is understood that 
the plans call for the formation of a 
separate coal company, capitalized at 
$42,000,000, the stock of which will be 
distributed to present holders of the 
the Great 
Northern Ore certificates were passed 
out years ago. After Lackawanna and 
Reading, why not Delaware & Hudson 
and Pittsburgh & West Virginia? 


* * * 


HEELING & LAKE ERIE com- 

mon has lately reflected buying 
on the part of people who believe that 
this little coal road will have all the 
business it can handle this winter, and 
that it may prove quite attractive to 
some big line which may want to take 
it over when the season of railroad 
mergers is again in full swing. Esti- 
mates of earnings run as high as $6 
a share on the common stock, which 
would, of course, make the preferred 
stock look very attractive at present 
prices. 

* * * 


Sheng earnings of concerns dealing 
in staple products are never de- 
pressed for a long time at a stretch. 
Sole leather is a staple product. Cen- 
tral Leather produces more sole leath- 
er than any other grade. The sole 
leather market is depressed today, but 
it will revive tomorrow. Ditto for the 
stock, 
* * * 


MERICAN WOOLEN has again 

opened its mills. It only remains 
tor the pool to resume operations in 
the stock to make everybody happy 
again. With Woolen common selling 
for little more than half the quoted 
value in January of this year, there 
would seem to be room for a good 
comeback. Bears should watch out 
that the “wool” is not pulled over their 
eyes. 

* * * 


PPOSING forces in Steel common 

have raised two interesting points 
in support of their position on the 
stock. The bulls point out that em- 
ployes of the Steel Corporation were 
last permitted to subscribe to the stock 
at a price of 106, and draw the conclu- 
sion from this that officials would not 
have set such a price had they not 
thought the stock well worth it. Fol- 
lowing up their contention they have 
been talking of a possible extra divi- 
dend to be paid in Liberty bonds. The 
bears point out that Steel common was 
never more widely distributed than at 
the present time, as shown by the num- 
ber of stockholders, and declare that 


this distribution took place at higher . 


prices. Therefore, they argue, the 
stock will not be advanced sufficiently 
to let these people get out. According 
to the bears’ benighted viewpoint, it is 
more likely that the stock will be de- 
pressed so sharply as to frighten these 
holders out at the bottom. We think 
the bulls have it. 


(Continued om page 477) 
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The Rainy Day 


We all hope that it will never 
come, but fortunately mest of 
us prepare for it when things 
are bright or at least fair. 

Savings well placed in sound 
securities will protect you from 
the uncertainties of the future. 
May we make suggestions for 
the investment of your funds 
and explain the advantages of 
our Monthly Installment Plan? 


Write today for 89-FM. 
No obligation incurred. 


PUNHAM éG 


Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones: Hanover 8300-16 




















CITIES SERVICE 
COMPANY 


Bankers’ Shares 


Monthly Distributions 
in Cash 


Averaging in last 12 months 


49.9 cents 
a share monthly 


13,000 holders of record, 
indicates popularity of this 
security. 


Circular “K-15” on request. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 


60 Wall Street _ New York 
pe. 














Correspondence 
Invited 


We invite correspondence om 
Stock Market commitments and 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 





Establishes 1887, Chéceago 
{ N. Y. Stock Bachange 
Members { N. Y. Cotton Ezohange 
\ Chtoago Board of Trade 


33 NewStreet °77%"* New York 

















Stocks—Bonds 


Foreign Securities 
Foreign Exchanges 


Morton ladda & Co. 





42 Broad Street, New York 
Chieage Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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“Help! The ship is 
sinking.” “What do 
we care? It doesn’t 
belong to us.” 


Look what’s 
happening to your ship 


* Yes, it’s yours. Instead of “ship” read 
“public utility’—perhaps even the Telephone 
or Electric Light Company in your town. 
Rates at low tide have stranded it on the 
rocks, while a surging sea of costs for material 
and labor breaks over it smoke-stack-high. 


Whether you’re a_ stockholder or not, 
through investments by your trust company 
and insurance company you are part owner 
*in the public utilities. So you are protecting 
your own money when you see to it that they 
have a high enough rate to keep going. 

These public servants are necessary for your 
safety and convenience, too. For if electric 
service were forced to shut down, picture the 
result— 


No street cars running. Telephone com- 
munication suspended. Factories idle. Homes 
deprived of electric light. Theatres and 
“movie” houses closed. Increased fire risk. 
Streets unsafe at night. 

Even now the Electric Light Companies and 
Telephone Companies are unable to supply 
service to hundreds of thousands of appli- 
cants. Lack of funds stands in the way of 
adding equipment to extend the lines. 

The circumstances that brought about such 
a condition are different in different places, 
and each case must of course be settled on 
its merits. 

After all, though, it isn’t a question of “fair- 
ness” or generosity to the Companies so much 
as a matter of self-interest to you. “How 
can I assure myself good electric service?”— 














Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 


that is your problem. 

Your law-makers and public service com- 
missioners take their authority from public 
opinion. And public opinion divided by the 
population of your community is you, 


estern Electric 
Company 


No. 18 Wherever electricity is called on to render its 
manifold services—in office or home, in city or country 
—Western Electric, through its 47 branch houses, 






















makes the distribution of electrical products more con- L 
\ venient and more economical. fv 


Note: There is a broad purpose behind this series of advertisements 
that will be of interest to industrial executives. At your request, we 
will send you a pamphlet reproducing the entire series, with an ex- 
planatory introduction over the signature of our President. Address: 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 6 Dey Street, New York City. 





Opportunities for Investor 


Diversified, Semi-Speculative Industrial 
Preferred Stocks to Yield 8% 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


Ht GRADE industrial preferred 


stocks have recently shown a 
firmer tendency in sympathy with ad- 
vancing prices in the bond list, as 
strictly investment preferred stocks, 
with so wide a margin of safety abcve 
dividend requirements as to be prac- 
tically removed from the vicissitudes of 
income, move mainly in response to 
the ups and downs of money rates. 
Bankers are now agreed that the peak 
of the credit strain has been passed; 
time money rates have declined a ful! 
one per cent.; and the outlook is for 
a further downward revision of the 


fully 8 per cent. at present divideng 
rates. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


All of the stocks in the accompany. 
ing table are cumulative, meaning tha 
if dividends are not earned and paid 
in any year, or series of years, these 
deferred payments must be eventually 
paid off or taken care of in some man. 
ner satisfactory to the preferred stock. 
holders whenever circumstances per. 
mit. Early this year the last of the 
accumulated dividends on Allis-Chal. 








Group of Semi-Speculative Preferred Stocks 


(Earn’gs Rec’d) Price Income 


Dividend Yrs.—Aver. About Return 


Alhs-Chalmers Mig: Goi. .c.sscdscesce 
American: Bank Note Co.....5.0csi06. +s 
American Steel Foundries........... ss 
Certain-teed Products Corp. Ist...... 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp...... Nees 
International Agricultural Corp...... 





*Now paying at rate of $5 per annum. 


$7 cum. 634—$15.78 75 9.3% 
3 cum. 10 — 9.14 45 6.7 
7 cum. 1 — 45.59 88 8.0 
7 cum. 3 — 24.43 90 78 
8 cum. 1 — 31.19 83 9.6 

*7 cum. 10 — 8.07 81 *6.2 








cost of borrowed funds after the turn 
of the year. If this predicted course is 
followed, it will mean a continuation 
of the rise in high-grade bonds and 
further advances in market prices for 
investment preferred stocks. 

These articles have several times 
called attention to attractive high 
grade industrial and railroad preferred 
stock issues, which may be expected 
to sell higher within the course of 
the next year or two. If high grade 
preferred stocks go higher, second 
grade, and semi-speculative issues will 
move upward in sympathy. 

But perhaps of more importance with 
such stocks, especially the semi-specu- 
lative kind, comparatively unknown 
and unseasoned, is the earnings out- 
look for their respective companies. 
Granted that industrial preferred 
stocks are a purchase at the present 
time, the purchaser of the speculative 
issues, therefore, must be fairly well 
assured of prospective good earnings 
on the issues he selects. In order to 
minimize the risk in buying such secur- 
ities, he should select a number of at- 
tractive issues and take equal amounts 
of each, so that misjudgment in one 
case may be offset by a more fortunate 
outcome in others. 

It is the purpose of this article to set 
forth salient features of six issues 
ranging from the second grade to the 
semi-speculative and speculative 
classes. For the investor who has the 
major portion of his funds in high 
grade issues, there can be no objection 
to entering upon a speculative invest- 
ment venture where the risk is mini- 
mized by diversification, the return. is 
large, and the prospects of consider- 
able appreciation in principal are good. 
Of course, only a small proportion of 
one’s available funds for investment 
should be so employed, and this pro- 
partion will vary according to the in- 
vestor’s earning capacity and his abil- 
ity to absorb any possible loss. At 
prevailing prices, ten shares of each 
of the stocks listed herewith may be 
purchased for slightly less than $5,000, 
and the yearly income return will be 





‘mers preferred were paid off, and the 


common stock has since paid two di- 
vidends of 1 per cent. each, which ap- 
parently places the junior issue on a4 
per cent. annual basis, although the 
ccmpany has made no statement as to 
the frequency of payments. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., producing a great variety of ma- 
chinery, has developed considerable 
earning power in recent years, due 
partly to expanding sales and partly 
tu increased operating efficiency at the 
plants. Earnings on the preferred 
stock have averaged fully 1534 per cent. 
annually for the past six and three- 
quarter years. Net earnings available 
for dividends for the first six months 
of the current year were at the rate 
of $8 annually for the common stock, 
after allowance for preferred divi- 
dends. 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE 


Earnings of the American Bank Note 
Company, engraver of stock certifi- 
cates, bank notes, etc., have been grow- 
ing steadily for the past five or six 
years, and the preferred stock, which 
is able to show a record of 18.29 per 
cent. earned on the average for the 
past ten years, is an outstanding bar- 
gain at a price to yield 6.7 per cent. 
As the stock is a $50 par value issue, 
the earnings average figures out at 
$9.14, as compared with 6 per cent., of 
$3 annual dividend requirements, 50 
that dividends have been covered three 
times over on the average for the past 
ten years. American Bank Note pre- 
ferred is really entitled to rating as 4 
high grade preferred stock investment, 
as dividends have been paid regularly 
since organization of the company i 
1906. j 

It is included in our list because tt 
is an issue to which little investment 
attention has been given and because 
its strength will add stability to the 
group. The stock has sold as low 4 
40 this year, where the yield is 7/2 pet 
cent., and as it is an inactive issue of 
rather limited marketability, the inves 
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or who places his order around 41 to 
) may be able to pick up a few shares. 
he quotation of 45, given in the table, 
. the “asked price” quoted at the time 
his article was being prepared. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


American Steel Foundries preferred 
a comparatively new issue put out 
in June, 1919, in connection with the 
pepsi ion of a controlling interest 
in the Griffin Wheel Co., and offered 
by Boston and Chicago bankers at 98% 
aud interest. There is about $8,500,000 
outstanding, and it is provided that no 
further preferred stock beyond $10,- 
000,000 may be issued unless earnings 
iy the year preceding have equaled 
twice the new dividend requirements. 
For the year 1919 earnings were equal 
to fully 45% per cent. on the new 
preferred stock, and earnings for the 
past four years have shown net avail- 
able for dividends equal to from four 
to six times requirements for the pre- 
ferred stock. The outlook is for good 
earnings for this company, which is 
in the railway equipment field, manu- 
facturing such things as bolsters for 
freight cars, brake beams and springs, 
cast iron car wheels, and various steel 
and brass castings. 


iS 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS 


The Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion, which is engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of prepared roofings, 
paints and varnishes, building papers, 
tarred felts, insulating papers, deaden- 
ing felts, etc. has shown very good 
earnings results since it was incorpor- 
ated as a reorganization of the Gen- 
eral Roofing Mfg. Co. An average of 
better than 24 per cent. annually has 
been earned for the first preferred 
stock during the past three years. The 
outlook for this company is especially 
attractive. Earnings made rapid for- 
ward strides in the first six months of 
1920, with a showing of 34.29 per cent. 
actually earned for the first preferred 
stock, or at the rate of fully 68 per 
cent. annually. Earnings on the com- 
mon stock amounted to as much as 10.21 
per cent. in the first half of the year, 
as compared with 6.32 per cent. shown 
for the common in the full year 1919. 

President Brown in his report for 
the six months ended June 30, 1920, said: 
“The demand for our company’s goods, 
especially our advertised Certain-teed 
brands, was at all times during the six 
months much greater than could be 
supplied, but was below normal de- 
mand. With improved general condi- 
tions, the normal demand should soon 
be reached and thereafter maintained 
lor the next several years, so that with 
reasonable shipping and labor condi- 
tions we should make some excellent 
luture records.” 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY 


Famous Players- Lasky preferred is 
the most speculative issue in the list, 
but considering both the present large 
farnings of the corporation (which is 
engaged in the production of moving 
Picture films and owns and operates a 
number of theatres in which these films 


are shown) and the high yield on the 
stock, its purchase appears to be war- 
tanted when included in a diversified 


list. The greatest element of danger 
lies in the rapid expansion of subsid- 
iaries in recent months, but if earn- 
ings statements do not conceal more 
than they disclose, the preferred stock 
a a price to yield nearly 10 per cent. is 
all attractive speculative investment. 
This issue was offered at par in No- 
vember, 1919, to the amount of $10,- 
000,000, and the earnings for 1919, 
showed fully 31 per cent. available for 


preferred dividends. For the first six 
months of this year fully 22 per cent. 
was earned on the preferred, or at the 
rate of 44 per cent. annually. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 


An accumulation of about 41 per 
cent. in back dividends, along with 
earnings totaling about 45 per cent. on 
this issue in the past three fiscal years, 
and a good outlook for the future, 
make International Agricultural pre- 
ferred just as attractive as were Mar- 
ine preferred and American Hide & 
Leather preferred under similar cir- 
cumstances. The stock is now paying 
5 per cent. per annum, but earnings of 
16.37 per cent. in the year ended June 
30, 1919, and better results for the 1919- 
20 year make it seem certain that the 
full 7 per cent. rate will soon be re- 
sumed, with the additional very attrac- 
tive speculative prospect of some ac- 
tion looking toward the paying off or 
funding of back dividends. There is 
$13,000,000 of the preferred outstanding, 
and less than $10,000,000 bonds, while 
property is carried at $22,000,000. 

International Agricultural’s financial 
position has been steadily improving 
for the past few years, and a continued 
good demand for fertilizers and conse- 
quently continued good earnings seem 
likely. The latest balance sheet showed 
$1,636,000 cash and $7,000,000 net work- 


- ing capital. 





WALL STREET POINTERS 
(Continued from page 475) 


| hyo the original non-dividend-pay- 
ing rail, has come to life in recent 
market sessions and actually figures in 
merger gossip, being slated to com- 
bine with Union Pacific for the forma- 
tion of a complete transcontinental 
line. Other rumors, attempting to ex- 
plain the unusual activity in Erie com- 
mon at advancing prices, have made 
mysterious reference to discoveries of 
oil along the road’s right of way. In 
the midst of all these rumors it may 
not be amiss to point out that Erie 
really has prospects of earning some- 
thing on its common stock, now that 
the Transportation act has given the 
railroads legal rights to earnings of 
6 per cent. on invested capital. Erie 
has done nothing but invest capital 
fer several years past, and as a result 
the road has an almost water-level 
dcuble-track line between New York 
and Chicago. Since 1901 over $100,000,- 
000 has been invested in additions and 
betterments, double-tracking, improve- 
ment of grades and alignment, and im- 
provement of terminals and stations, 
so that Erie has one of the best rail- 
road plants in the country to work 
with. Back in 1915, before rising costs 
cut into net revenues, Erie began to 
demonstrate its earnings power by 
showing better than 4 per cent. for 
its common stock. In addition to the 
rise in costs, Erie has had some diffi- 
cult financing to take care of during 
the war period, and its funded debt has 
risen more than $40,000,000 since the 
war began. It appears now that bonds 
and notes maturing in the near future 
will be extended, while the issue of 
$15,000,000 notes due April 1, 1922, may 
be taken care of in a much more favor- 
able investment market than has re- 
cently existed. It may be said that 
competent statisticians have estimated 
that earnings of 6 per cent. on Erie’s 
investment capital will mean a showing 
of slightly more than 7 per cent. for 
Erie common. At any rate, Erie, more 
than any other of the eastern trunk 
lines, has long needed higher freight 
rates, and now that these have been 
obtained the result cannot help but be 
highly favorable. 


FORBES 


What sComing 


Panic This Winter? 
Will Wages Drop? 


Prices Up?—Or Down? 
Will Bonds Go Lower? 
Shall I Build Now? 
Are Stocks a “Buy”? 








Ol J—the executive —YOU the conservative investor 
—YOU the stock speculator—what would it mean 
to you to have sound, safe answers to these questions at 


your finger tips? 


To plan your important business moves on 
fundamentally sound ground and without worry? 


To buy 


stocks or bonds—or sell them —(to know when to buy or sell 
is just as important as to know what to buy or sell)—sound in 
the conviction that youf decisions are in exact accordance with 
the dictates of the great fundamental Law of Action-Reaction 
which governs our speculative and investment markets? 


Babson’s Reports 


based on a constant and exhaustive study of this Law 
($550,000 spent yearly on gathering business statistics) forecast 
for investors the trend of stocks and bonds and make specific 


recommendations as to purchases. 


For executives they fore- 


cast the price trends of 100 to 1,000 basic commodities; point 
out the ever-shifting ‘ ‘rich” selling territories; warn against 


the newly “poor” news; analyze 


foreign market conditions 


and possibilities; help keep peace with Labor. 


Report On Request 


A Recent Report and Booklet describing the Babson Services, 
will be sent to interested investors, gratis. Clip out the Memo 





—now—and hand it to your 
secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. (State whether 
interested in the Investors’ or 
Executives’ Services—or both. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin Kb-35 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 


The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 


Secretary 


MEMO fervour 
Write the Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion, Roger W. Babson, president, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass., as 
follows: Please send me without charge 
a copy of Bulletin Kb-35, and Booklet 
denataes the Babson Services. (Mark 
the Service you are 
most interested in.) 
O Investors’ Service 
0 Executives’ ” 

0 Both 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
& B. MURRAY, Esq. F. HYDE, Esq. E. W. WOOLLEY, Esq. 





Subscribed Capital. 
Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund- - - 
Deposits (June 20th, 192 + 





- £38,096,363 
10,840,112 
- 10,840,112 
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OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 

















WILL PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


oy poy pe “raise” of eight cents a week, he might quit in disgust. But 


7; FORBES 9? AS A GIFT TO YOUR EMPLOYEES 








For your benefit— 


10,000 miles of private wires 


O get full advantage of 

opportunities in the in- 
vestment world, quick service 
is often imperative. Ten thou- 
sand miles of private telephone 
and telegraph wires connect 
National City Company offices 
in leading centres for the bene- 
fit of our clients. 

In 50 cities our trained 
representatives, backed by our 
research and investigation de- 
partments are always available 
to help you invest wisely and 
conveniently. 

Send today for our current 
purchase sheet. It lists nearly 
100 investment opportunities. 


Ask for MF 142. 
The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


CAREFUL INVESTORS 


OUR book, “‘Men and 
Bonds,” ; giving in- 
formation on the follow- 
ing subjects, will be sent 
gladly on request: 


Why we handle only carefully 
investigated investment se- 
curities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
ae enough to maintain 

far-reaching ‘investigation 
service. 


The importance of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
house with over 50 offices 
and international connec- 
tions and service. 


Why the careful investor se- 
lects securities from a broad 
range of offerings. 


How 10,000 miles of National 
City ee _ 
wires keep our 0} 
leading investment centers 
of the country in constant 
touch with our New York 
headquarters. 


Your advantage in dealing with 


of 3,000 banks a day. 


Why these sales representa 
tives are especially qualified 
to helpfully discuss your in- 
dividual investment needs. 


For a copy of this book, 
address our New York 


office, asking for MF 139. 


BONDS 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
ACCEPTANCES 

















vestment. 





| Argentine Government 
4% Bonds 


Payable in £ Sterling 


At present price of $425 and Int. 
per £200 Bonds (normally $973) 


Yield About 10% 


Redeemable by large annual Sinking Fund pay- 
ments at a price up to par. With the return of 
British exchange to normal and the redemption 
of these bonds at par, holders should realize a 
profit of $548 per £200 bond or 130% on the in- 


Correspondence Invited 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Investment Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway, New York 

















FORBES 


Lhe best-Kept Plants 


in America 


(Continued from page 462) 


working and living conditions in fac- 
tory and home, and toward securing 
good government. His lite is devoted 
tc the cause. fHow oiten has he told us 
that he trequently gives his best ener- 
gies and time to these matters rather 
than to the business itself. 

His beautitul home and estate at Far 
Hills is always open to the public. It 
is his pleasure to entertain distin- 
guished persons at his residence and 
at the factory. Meetings and conven- 
tions of every description from far and 
near are always weicomed. In addi- 
tion, there is the constant stream of 
casual visitors who come each working 
Gay in the year to see the wonders of 
the N.C. R. hese all carry away with 
them a new spirit and enthusiasm, A 
Lecture Bureau is maintained by the 
company, which has lecturers out ail 
over the U. S. and Canada, giving illus- 
trated lectures on N. C. R. history and 
methods. 

Mr. Patterson’s gift to the City of 
Dayton of the Hilis and Dales Park, 
comprising a square mile of the most 
beautiful setting of hill, vale and wood- 
land to be found around these parts, is 
but one instance of his generosity. The 
park contains, in addition, the former 
N. C. R. Country Club, with all its 
splendid equipment and appointments. 

How many individuals owe their suc- 
cess in life to the training they received 


at the big N. C. R. university would be . 


hard to estimate. I can recall to mind 
at present at least half-a-dozen million- 
aires in other industries who got their 
start here, to say nothing of the count- 
less others whose success has been far 
above the average. 

Mr. Patterson has often been asked 
the question, why he goes in so strongly 
for welfare work and for the best 
working conditions. His answer in- 
variably is, “Because it pays.” And pay 
it certainly does, in dollars and cents. 
But to a man already rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and who parts with 
money so freely and generously, there 
must exist yet another reason, and this 
reason a finer and a deeper one. He 
does welfare work not merely because 
it pays, but because it satisfies an in- 
nate desire to do good. 

Truly, the N. C. R. is the best kept 
plant in America. 





The cash dividends declared by the 
Standard Oil group of companies for 
the third quarter of this year amount 
to $29,804,577, a new record for dis- 
bursements by the segregated Standard 
Oil companies for the third quarter of 
the year. The record of’ distribution 
was made in the first quarter of 1913, 
when $39,335,532 was disbursed by the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey from re- 
payment of loans to former subsid- 
iaries. A larger amount was also paid 
in the second quarter of 1916. 

* * * 


Shareholders of the American-La 
France Fire Engine Company are to 
increase preferred stock from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 to provide stock for pur- 
chase by employees. The employees 
have just completed, under a weekly 
savings plan, the purchase of $400,000 
Liberty Bonds. 

* * * 

Toledo, O., was connected with the 
Atlantic Ocean as a direct point for 
foreign shipments when an ocean-go- 
ing freighter sailed with a cargo of 492 
crated automobiles. Shipping men say 
the trip is of special significance 
because of the lakes-to-the-sea deep- 
water project. 








The Bureau of 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


October 2, 1920 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc, 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


The Story of the Time Clock 
ery ini ttle story telling in a free 
an tone the ee of one employer who 
dared install a time clock in nis piant, 


Science and Service in Industrial 
Piping 
A 15-page illustrated booklet telling in an in- 
teresting way just what one big company is 
doing in this field. 


Municipal Trucks 
A 23-page illustraixi booklet showing what s 
leading truck manuiacturer has to oifer along 
these lines, 


Speeding Up Production 
Beautifully illustrated booklet showing how the 
electric crane is being used most successfully 
in many industrial plants. 


Guarding the Minute 
39-page iuiustrated booklet showing what one 
of the pioneer companies manufacturing time 
recording devices has to offer up to date manu- 
facturers. 


Is There One Best Truck? 
Illustrated pamphlet telling what owners of 
one of the well-known makes of trucks said 
im answer to this question. 


The First Fifty 
5l-page illustrated booklet telling the story of 
each of the first fifty trucks put out by one 
of the best known truck manu/acturers, 


Good Forms for Accounting 
Very well illustrated booklet on this subject 
which speaks tor itself. 


Personal Inklings 
This is a ten-page booklet describing a service 
of wide scope to business enterprises; a ser- 
vice which aids them in securing executives 
for important positions in their organizations 


The Photostat 
26-page illustrated booklet describing and 
showing what can be done with this product, 


The Man Who Never Took a 


Chance 
Interesting little oes, of two men who started 
out to attain financial independence, 


The Addresserpress 
An illustrated booklet describing, in an in- 
teresting manner the Addresserpress and point- 
ing out how it saves time and labor. 


The Scientific Lubrication of 


Automobiles 
An illustrated booklet giving an interesting 
talk on this important subject. 


Checking Up Production 
Fifty-one page illustrated booklet ag os 


used with good results by the ri 


How to Chart 
Circular showing how to chart any busines 
proposition. 


Electric Welding 
A 72-page illustrated booklet Geseribing the 
different phases of electric welding and st- 
ting forth its advantages. 


Economy Boilers 
Lllustrated booklet describing a heater that 
burns the gases as well as the coal. 


Forging Ahead in Business 
A 116-page booklet telling the story of & 
modern business course and service that will 
equip a man with the essentials of business 
knowledge that he does not acquire in bis own 
experience. 


Increasing Net Profits 
A booklet outlining the service for executives 
that is being followed 4 10,000 of the country’s 
ablest business men. 


Discovering New Facts About 





Paper 
4, 29-page illustrated booklet telling the sist? 
of the Greatest Paper Research Laboratory. 


Automatic industrial Trucks, 


The Select-O-Phone — 
om, talline what it is and what is doen, 
THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


B. C. Ferkes Publishing Company, |- 
209 Breadway New Yerk, N. ¥- 
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Natural Resources 


The latest developments of 
the successful Eureka Holly 
Company, together with com- 
ments on other leading Curb 
securities, are contained in 
our current market letter. 





A copy will be sent free 
| on request 
| 


| David Mien 


| Member N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 





























We Specialize in 


Mexican 
Government 
Bonds 
All neaiitids of the 


National Railways 
of Mexico 


Guaranteed by the Mexican Govt. 


ALFRED R. RISSE 
50 BROADWAY 
Telephone: 5204 Broad 
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Clearing-House of Ideas from U.S.TaxExperts 


Progressive Companies 


Making Business Better and Business Men Better 
to Work With 
How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating their 
employees to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for their company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? To 
accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines, 
or house organs, are now being issued all over the country. “Forbes” 
acts as a clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 


promulgated in these publications. 


Inter-Division Co-opera- 
tion 

A CONDITION prevalent in many 
large business organizations is 

discussed in the following interesting 

article in the C. C. C. Mutual Magazine, 

published by the Consolidation Coal 

Company: 

In large industries where the divi- 
sion of authority is made necessary 
by the volume of business done or by 
the physical location of the operating 
plants, there is often a tendency for 
those who are in positions of author- 
ity in a division to forget the company 
as a whole, in their ambition te make 
theirs the best division—in their de- 
sire to outstrip other divisions in pro- 
duction, cost, etc. 

If not carried to extremes, this am- 
bition is healthful and beneficial to 
the company as a whole, but there 
is a clearly defined danger line which, 
if crossed, will bring about confusion, 
and will defeat the best laid plans of 
the executives who, of course, deal with 
the combined efforts of all divisions 
for the general good of the company. 

In all large corporations where there 
are divisions with individual manage- 
ment, there is a central management 
with a staff of general officials, which 
general officials, in a general way, keep 
in touch with certain activities in all 
divisions. These general officials, usu- 
ally department heads, are to the di- 
vision activities which they represent, 
what the central management is to the 
division heads, and their activities 
must be so regarded by all division 
officials and others in authority. 

These general department heads are 
specialists in their lines, and are the 
representatives of the central manage- 
ment, designated to keep certain divi- 
sion activities in line with general pol- 
icies, and to keep representatives of 
the central management advised as to 
details of these activities in the var- 
ious divisions. 

Division officials and others in au- 
thority, if they have at heart their own 
best interests, the best interests of 
their respective divisions, and the best 
interest of the company, will always 
work in hearty cooperation with 
these general heads of departments, 
for it is through them that the central 
management is able to compare like ac- 
tivities of one division with other divi- 
sions, and determine the best general 
policies for all. 

No man located in one division only 
is in a position to know all that is being 
done in all divisions, or for all divi- 
sions. The general heads of depart- 
ments through their duties in all divi- 
sions, are.in a position to know thor- 
oughly the activities they direct, as 
conducted in all divisions, and only 
through close cooperation with the 
general heads of departments, may the 
division officials and others in author- 
ity hope to be able to keep the central 


Suitable contributions are solicited. 


management in close touch with the 
details of the various activities as con- 
ducted in all divisions. 





Vacations With Pay 


HARLES R. FREDERICKSON, 

president of the American Art 
Works, Coshocton, O., writes to 
“Forbes”: 

“Knowing of your interest in vaca- 
tions on pay for factory workers, I 
have pleasure in sending you herewith 
copy of our letter of July 3rd to our 
500 employees. 

“Monthly production quotas for our 
four departments—metal, celluloid, 
leather and paper—were established in 
January prior to our having given any 
consideration to July vacation; and in 
three of the four departments the es- 
tablished quotas for July were fully 
met; and in all four departments Aug- 
ust quotas were exceeded, and in two 
of them by a very substantial margin. 

“Naturally, to date we have cause 
only to be pleased for having taken 
the action we did.” 

The letter sent by President Fred- 
erickson to the employees reads: 

“The company is deeply appreciative 
of the splendid production record you 
have made during the first six months 
of 1920; and while many of our cus- 
tomers are calling loudly for delivery 
of their orders, we feel you richly de- 
serve the vacation we have arranged 
for next week, and that upon your re- 
turn to work July 12 you will pitch in 
earnestly and help one another to com- 
plete the pressing orders as rapidly as 
possible and clean the decks for a new 
record of accomplishment during the 
last six months of the year. 

“We want this vacation to be a happy 
one—the happiest American Art Work- 
ers have ever known—and to assist in 
making it so, we are pleased to an- 
nounce that every one who was in the 
employ of the company during the 
whole month of June, and who re- 
turns to work on July 12 and remains 
during the balance of the month of 
July, will be paid their full wages for 
the vacation period based on the wage 
or the piece work earnings for the 
week ended Wednesday, June 30. 

“In other words, each of such em- 
ployees will receive a duplicate in 
amount of the pay they are receiving 
to-day. 

“Being unable to forecast the condi- 
tions which might prevail in future 
years, the company begs to make clear 
that while at present feeling able finan- 
cially to grant next week’s vacation 
on full pay, in doing so we are not 
establishing a policy with respect to 
vacations we can promise to regularly 
maintain. 

“We hope next week will be a gala 
one for you all and that each one of 
you will join the big circle again on the 
twelfth feeling greatly refreshed and in 
high spirits.” 





Wanted — 


by the Federal and State Governments and 
by 900,000 incorporated and unincorporated 
firms for next year’s tax season. laries 
and fees run from $5,000 to $30,000 a year 
and more. Attorneys, accountants, auditors 
bookkeepers — any man with a fundamental 
knowledge of business—can quickly prepare 
for work in Federal Tax Procedure under 
the direction of a firm of Corporation Legal 
a having many thousands of clients. 

ur training service is used in the Standard 
Oil Co., Ford Motor Co., International Har- 
vester Co., U.S, Rubber Co., Johns-Manville 
Co., U.S. Tire Co., etc. 


$5,000 Often Saved 


We teach you how the Income Taxes, Excess 
Profits Taxes, Capital Stock, Inheritance Taxes 
etc., work together—how to compute ALL the legal 





cess by executives in preparing 


Important— Our Training Service 
is being used with amazing suc- 
their own Tax Returns. 











Send for our free 

e 0 ay booklets, ‘“The In- 
come Tax Expert’’ 

and “‘Everyman’s Income Tax.” Both contain in- 
formation of vital importance to every tax payer 


Opportunity is calling. Write today! 


U. S. Tax Law Institute 
Dept. 9337 20E. JacksonBivd., Chicago 


Tear out this advertisement 
—NOW-— as a reminder. 











Fractional Lot Service 


We offer special, unexcelled 
facilities to investors and traders 
in fractional lots, with same 
careful personal attention as our 
100 share clients receive. 


Orders executed in any amount of 
Stocks and Bonds for cash. 

We carry 10, 20 and 50 share lots of 
seasoned, safe stocks, dealt in on any 
of the Exchanges, on margin. 

On the Consolidated Exchange all 
our orders, reports and quotations are 
transmitted by signal, affording in- 
stantaneous service. 


Correspondence Invited 


Wilson & Chardon 


Members Consolidated Stock 
Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 


$300 WILL BUY 


$24 Annual Income 


PLUS SHARE OF PROFITS 


The above sum buys 30 shares 8% Pre- 
ferred and Bonus of 12 Shares of Com- 
mon—both $10 Par—in a _ prosperous 


Food Canning Company 
Business founded in 1914. 
Operates Seven Plants. 
Sales Rapidly Increasing. 

We recommend this investment as 

exceptionally attractive because 

based on _ necessity of life. 
Call or Write for Circular BF2 


I. D. NOLL & CO. 


170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 























All the Important 
Financial Literature 


of Wall Street 


MADE AVAILABLE FREE! 
Hundreds of fi and circulars 
reviewed in September issue of 
Investors’ 


Book of Booklets 


These may be secured without cost. 

Send for a free sample copy. It is the only 
way you can avoid missing information vital to 
your interests, 


Address Dept. G 
Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, Inc. 


Financial Advertising 
in All Its Branches 


New York 


celal hooklat: 





25 Broad Street 





$2.00 a year—less than 17c. a month—brings 
Investors’ Book of Booklets postpaid to your 
home or desk regularly each month. Pin your 
check or money to the coupon. 























Investments for Persons 
of Moderate Means 


The man or woman of limited means 
who wishes to put funds into a security 
with assets and earning power behind it, 
will find attractive offerings among pre- 
ferred stocks of industrial companies. 
Many such preferred stocks pay divi- 
dends at the rate of 8 per cent. a year and 
are excellent investments. A number of 
these are of only $10 par value, and may 
be purchased in lots of from one share up. 


The buyer of a single share of stock of 
$10 par value receives in our office as 
much attention as the buyer of a hundred 
or a thousand share lot. 


Write for our list of invest- 
ment offerings, Circular F.M. 


RICHARDSON, HILL & CO. 


Established 1870 
50 Congress Street Boston 4 
New Haven 


Bangor Portland 


Members Boston, New York, and Chicago Stock Exchanges 





























To Which Class 
Do You Belong ? 


UMAN judgment is very much like 
a policeman—in time to see what's 
happened but too late to prevent it. 


Some people will buy Guaranteed 6% 
Prudence-Bonds on the strength of this 
advertisement. 


But far more will pass it by and ultimately 
condemn their lack of judgment. 


It is better to store up revenue than regrets. 


We have. prepared a booklet describing 
Prudence-Bonds in detail, which we will 
send without any obligation to you. 


Ask for Booklet No. F.M.-66 
We Pay the 4% Normal Federal Income Tax 


REALTY ASSOCIATES 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau St., New York 162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 
DENOMINATIONS $10¢, $500 AND $1,000 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Trustee of This Issue 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 


The Board of Railway Commission- 
ers has granted to Canadian Railway 
Companies an increase of 40 per cent. 
in eastern Canadian freight rates and 
35 per cent. in western freight rates. 
Passenger rates are increased 20 per 
cent., with four cents a mile maxi- 
mum. Sleeping and parlor car rates 
are increased 50 per cent., excess bag- 
gage 20 per cent., and the rate on coal 
10 to 20 cents a ton. 

* * * 

Building permits in Cleveland, O., for 
August totaled $2,858,400, a decline of 
nearly $5,000,000 from the previous 
month and about half of the total a 
year ago. The high cost of building 
materials is the cause. 

* * * 

The Fuller Industrial Engineering 
Corporation, in an analysis of the 
building cost situation, prepared for 
the George A. Fuller Company, sub- 
sidiary of the U. S. Realty Company, 
sees no hope for a reduction in costs. 
“Of the total costs,” says the report, 
“85 per cent. to 90 per cent. ultimately 
goes back to the laborer. Until wages 
go down, therefore, it is not reasonable 
tc expect any substantial reduction in 
the price of building materials.” 

* * 

Tampico, Mexico, far surpasses New 
York and Port Arthur, Texas, its near- 
est rivals, as oil ports. 

* * * 

Hammermill Paper Company, of Erie, 
Pa., has purchased Matane Lumber and 
Development Railway of Canada, own- 
ing 133 acres of timber lands. The 
price, it was said, involved several mil- 
lion dollars. 

* * * 

Eighty steamships are tied up in the 
principal ports of Japan. Government 
officials are seeking a remedy for the 
depression in foreign trade. 

** * 

Figures prepared by New York State 
Industrial Commission show that the 
average increase of wages earned by 
factory workers in the State is 6 per 
cent. higher than the average increased 
cost of food. The average income has 
been increased about 127 per cent., 
while the living cost has been increased 
120 per cent. since June, 1914. 

* * * 


Dr. Belisario Porras, President-elect 
of Panama, now visiting this country, 
announces that his government has 
completed plans for the establishment 
in Panama City of a great commercial 
and business school to train men of 
all nations in international trade and 
business. The institution is to be called 
the Pan-American College of Com- 
merce and will be opened in the expo- 
sition building on January 10. John 
Barrett, formerly Director General of 
the Pan-American Union, will be presi- 
dent. 

* * * 

The population of Calgary, Canada, 
is 79,488, which is 50,000 more than in 
1909. Calgary boasts that it is the new- 
est and most modern city in the Do- 
minion. 

* * ¢ 

A large field for foreign trade on the 
barter basis, an emergency method al- 
ready successfully employed by Great 
Britain, is open to the United States 
and should be availed of during the 
present abnormal period, according to 
the current issue of “American Goods 
and Foreign Markets,” the fortnightly 
foreign trade bulletin of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 










































New York University announces th 


opening of a Graduate School of Buys. fl 


ness Administration located in its y. 
cently acquired property in the finap. 
cial district of New York City at y 
Trinity place. The course will be ¢. 
ducted with special reference to qj. 
lege graduates who are anxious to gy 
commercial training. 
* * 

The principles and practices of fap. 
tory management will be taught in a 
extension course to be given by (). 
lumbia University. The instructor yi 
be Walter Rautenstrauch, vice-presj. 
dent of the J. C. White Managemen 
Corporation, a professor in Mechap. 
ical Engineering, Columbia University 
and a past president of the America 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

* * * 

It is estimated that out of approxi. 
mately 7,000,000 motor vehicles in the 
United States, 650,000 are used for con. 
mercial purposes, 

* * * 

More Liberty Bonds are being pur. 
chased in certain New York and New 
Jersey localities than are being sold, 
according to the results of a canvas; 
made of sixty-eight banks in represen. 
tative cities, towns and villages in the 
two States by the Federal Reserve 
Bank in this district. 

* * * 

Complete official statistics covering 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States during the calendar years 19} 
and 1919 are contained in a volume 
known as “Foreign Commerce ani 
Navigation of the United States,” just 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce of the De & 


partment of Commerce. Copies are 
sold by the superintendent of doct- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at $1.25. 

* * & 


Definite action is to be taken by the 


government to prove that the iron ores § 


and the smelting coals and electric 
water powers of British Columbia can 
produce large quantities of steel of 
high grade. The first plant will be 
built in Vancouver, it is believed. If 
British Columbia steel is produced in 
large quantities it will revolutionize 
manufacturing conditions on the Pa- 
cific coast, and will influence business 


throughout the Orient. 
* * * 


Montreal capitalists have acquired § 


control of the Dryden Pulp & Paper 

Co,. of Dryden, Ont., from British own- 

ers. The concern is being reorganized 

with increased capital of $5,000,000. 
* * * 


“Any companies, whether British, 
Canadian or American, which have 4 
proposition to develop pulp and paper 
enterprises in New Brunswick, will re- 
ceive every encouragement from the 
provincial government,” says Premiet 
Foster. 

* * * 

British tobacco experts are awaiting 
the arrival of a big consignment of 
tobacco which recently left Quebec and 
are curious to see how the experiment 
of manufacturing this in England for 
the British market will work out. 

* * * 

The National Surety Company, 
co-operation with the Association of 
Stock Exchange firms, has opened 4 
central investigating bureau at 2 Rec 
tor street, New York, where a card i0- 
dex system containing the names 0 
10,000 employees of brokers will be be- 
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gun. This step has been taken to re- 
duce thefts of securities from broker- 
age houses. 

* * * 
A minimum wage for salesgirls en- 
gaged in mercantile occupations has 
been fixed at $17.50 per week by the 
North Dakota Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau in regulations effective 
August 16. Apprentices’ wages range 
from $12 to $15 per week. No girl may 
be employed after 6.30 P. M. in any 
mercantile establishment. 

* * * 


The Strathmore Paper Company, 
Mitteneague, Mass., has offered to em- 
ployees $500,000 of preferred stock. 
The limit that one employee can buy 
is 250 shares. The stock yields 7 per 
cent. interest, while those in the com- 


pany’s employ from one to five years 


gain an additional 1 per cent.; from five 
to ten years, 2 per cent.; from ten to 
fifteen years, 3 per cent.; from fifteen 
to twenty years, 4 per cent., and those 
retired at sixty years who have been 
in the company’s employ for twenty- 
five years, 5 per cent. 


* * * 
Italy is “coming back” much more 
rapidly than most persons in the 


United States realize, and, in approach- 
ing its problems of reconstruction and 
readjustment, is showing more intelli- 
gence and energy than many of the 
European countries, according to the 
opinion expressed by Willis H. Booth, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, who has just returned after 
a two months’ survey of business and 
financial conditions abroad. Mr. Booth, 
who sailed in June as a member of a 
special committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association to attend the 
organization meeting of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce at Paris, 
spent some time in Italy in order to 
get a first-hand impression of con- 
ditions there. 
* * * 


Cancellation of old contracts is what 
is worrying shipbuilders even more 
than landing new contracts. Indi- 
viduals and firms who: ordered ships 
built in 1918 at any costs and almost any 
terms of delivery have found that 
with the altered demand for ships they 
can cancel their contracts, buy ships 
already built, and even after sacrific- 
ing advance payments on their orders 
save money. Naturally they are do- 
ing a lot of it—Robert Dollar. 

* * * 


The Field & Hatch Knitting Com- 
pany, Cohoes, N. Y., has presented its 
employees with insurance policies rang- 
ing from $500 to $5,000. Among other 
benefits granted employees are free 
medical attendance, a roof garden and 
restaurant, where lunches will be sold 
at less than cost. Coffee, tea and milk 
will be supplied free. A recreation 
room, with pk iographs for dancing, 
magazines and other literature, is also 
to be fitted up. 

* * * 


The issuance of new securities af- 
fords us a method of measuring the 
public’s taste in investments. During 
the first nine months of this year $2,- 
300,000,000 of new securities have been 
brought out. Of these $1,750,000,000 
were industrial issues and about $400,- 
000,000 rails. Not a dollar of new rail- 
road securities was in the form of 
stock, against more than $1,000,000,000 
in industrial stocks. Most of the in- 
dustrial financing has been for the pur- 
pose of enlarging plant capacity and 
for new business. Most of the rail- 
road financing has been for refunding 
Purposes and has not brought any new 
facilities into existence—Pierpont V. 
Davis, 


China is: at the inception of a vast 
modern industrial development and 
will require railway materials, mining 
equipments, electrical plants, machin- 
ery and factory equipment and metal 
products in great abundance. No 
other nation is able to give her better 
satisfaction than the United States. 





Suppose that the 2,000,000 men in the 
railroad service, from the water boy 
on the extra gang to the highest exec- 
utive, could save 5 cents a day by great- 
er care of plant, materials and fuel, by 
the elimination of waste and the adop- 
tion of improved methods, the total 
saving would be $30,000,000 for a 300- 
workday year. This is enough to buy 
400 heavy locomotives, or 10,000 freight 
cars. Suppose only an average of one 
hour a day could be saved by shippers 
in loading and unloading the 2,400,000 
freight cars; this time for a 300-work- 
day year would be 720,000,000 car hours, 
or 30,000,000 car days or 100,000 cars per 
year added to the available supply of 
the country without the investment of 
new capital—Howard Eliott. 


Constructing Homes for 
Workers 


3 UST what President A. R. Erskine, 

the Studebaker Corporation, 
cle when he said recently, “We want 
homes, not houses, for our men” is be- 
ginning to be seen in South Bend, Ind., 
where the model housing plan of the 
automobile industry has been worked 
out. Such rapid progress has been 
made in the erection of the new homes 
that the first block of buildings are now 
being occupied. 

The visitor to the section of South 
Bend where these structures are going 
up notes that they are really homes. 
Instead of long rows of dwellings, hur- 
riedly thrown together, he finds de- 
tached homes, each different in ap- 
pearance, with basements of cement 
flooring, furnaces, storerooms, and a 
generally all-around substantial method 





of construction. / 


No less remarkable than the homes 
themselves is the co-operative plan 
whereby the employees become home 
owners. The homes are sold to em- 
ployees at cost, and when the final 
payment is made, the accumulated in- 
terest is refunded. 

The new homes, which are exclusive- 
ly for Studebaker employees, are be- 
ing made ready for the families of 
the men who are coming to South Bend 
to work in the ultra-modern $20,000,000 
plants in which Studebaker Light- 
Sixes are being produced. The model 
home building project is being so timed 
as to keep pace with the requirements 
of the new plants, where eventually 
the production will be 150,000 cars a 
year and the number of workers will 
be close to 15,000. 


‘The fact that we have been cheer- 
fully spending $20,000 a year for the 
last five years on our publication may 
be taken as our answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘Does it pay?’ We may readily 
assume that on a payroll of say $2,000,- 
000, a 1 per cent. increase in efficiency 
arising from a particular element pro- 
moting industrial justice would be im- 
perceptible in the individual and unno- 
ticed in figuring costs, and yet it would 
repay in money any expense up to $20,- 
000. I believe it is safe to make the 
assumption that a properly conducted 


publication for employees will pro- 


duce such a feeling of unity through- 


out the organization that the willing- 


ness of the individual worker will pro- 
duce a much greater efficiency than a 
mere 1 per cent.”—J. R. de la Torres 
Bueno, editor of the General Chemical 
Bulletin, in Printers Ink Monthly. 
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Supply and Demand 


This year the Bell telephone sys- 
tem has required 75,000,000 pounds 
of copper; 10,000 tons of galvan- 
ized iron and steel wire; 12,000 tons 
of pole line hardware; 100,000,000 
pounds of lead; 1,000,000 pounds of 
antimony; 700,000 pounds of tin; 
10,000,000 pounds of sheet and rod 
brass; 15,000 tons of paper for di- 
rectories; more than 24,000,000 feet 
of lumber; 12,000,000 feet of clay 
conduits; 10,000,000 glass insula- 
tors. These are only some of the 
chief requirements, only a part of 
the absolute essentials. 


Suppliers of every item men- 
tioned, as well as of scores of other 
items, have been compelled to 
withdraw promises of delivery, re- 
ject orders, refuse contracts and even 


One Policy 





shut down plants, The reasons are 
that they have been unable to se- 
cure materials for manufacture, fuel 
for power, or cars for shipments. 


During the period in which the 
demand for new telephones has 
been greater than ever before, sup- 
plies have been more severely cur- 
tailed than at any time in the history 
of the Bell System. Special repre- 
sentatives have scoured the country; 
visiting mines, factories, laboratories, 
shipping points; and rushing goods 
forward. 


The impressive conclusion is that, 
in the face of such conditions, the 
Bell System has actually gained on 
demand and has exceeded all pre- 
vious records in putting in new 
telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 
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Unit Method for Restoring 
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© medical prof 
toning how he cured himself. 
authoritative information. Sent 
Forbes Magazine for 25 cents cols or stamps to cover 
postage and mailing. Ad 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, sident 
2612 Bogue Bullding, oe Me Indiana 
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$9.00 for 10 Minutes! 
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Almost a dollar a minute! That’s 
what A. G. Collin, of Dallas, Texas, 
made in spare time, introducing 
FORBES MAGAZINE and B. C, 
Forbes’ greatest book, “Men Who 
Are Making America.” 


Let me tell you about it. There 
may be a good opening for FORBES 
in your town. Address: Circula- 
tion Manager, Forbes Magazine, 299 
Broadway} New York, N. Y 
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New Thought 


Does 


Shows the place to begin, 
Gives the might to win; 

\ Dissolves your fear, 

\\ Makes your problems clear; 
Eliminates strife 

}, From your daily life; 

Offers a new way, 

1 Makes living pay. 

Hundreds of letters in our 


files testify to the above 
statements. 


7? YOU are not developing 









on a right mental attitude 
toward life and consequent 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 
success to thousands, and should benefit you. 
How to Promote Yourself 


By Wallace D. Wattles is a practical New Thought in- 
struction booklet showing how you can get yourself and 


your dear ones on the way to success, happiness and the 


realization of desires. 

FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and a 
month’s trial of NAUTILUS, magazine 

of New Thought, Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 

editors. Edwin Markham, Dr. Orison Swett Marden and 

Dr. Frank Crane are among its contributors. d now 

and we will include “‘How to Get What You Want.” 

THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. 


Dept. K-31 Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Price ~ of Bacon 


Some people wonder why the price of best quality 
bacon is so much higher than the price of live hogs. 





The answer is: 


1. From every hundred pounds of live 
hogs we buy, we get only about 72 
pounds of meat and lard. 


2. The choice cuts—bacon, hams, and 
pork loins—are only about one-third 
of the whole animal. They must 
bring prices much higher than the price 
of hogs to offset the low prices we get 
for many of the other cuts. Otherwise 
we couldn’t stay in the pork business. 


3. Only about 8 pounds out of every 
hundred pounds of live hog can be made 


into fine bacon like Swift’s Premium. 
Only half the hogs we can buy are 
suitable for this brand; hence only 
about 4 per cent of the total live 
weight of hogs we buy is sold as 
Premium Bacon. Other bacon is sold 
at much lower prices. 


4. There is an extra expense of about 8 
cents per pound in preparing Premium 
Bacon, due to careful trimming, curing, 
smoking, and shrinkage. This extra 


‘expense is nearly as much as we get at 


wholesale for some of the cheaper cuts. 














The various cuts not only bring different prices, but changing de- 
mands cause these prices to vary with respect to each other. One 
cut may have the call, with prices of other cuts ranging lower. For 
example, fancy bacon has been in heavy demand during the summer 
of 1920, and the price has not fallen with the price of hogs. But lard 
has dropped about 45 per cent at wholesale and dry salt pork has 
dropped about 35 per cent. 


These prices are utterly beyond our control; bacon may come down at 
any time, and lard, or some other cut, go up. 


But you may rest assured that competition, at all times keen and 
active, keeps the average return from all cuts down to a point which 
allows us less than one cent per pound on all pork products sold. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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THE CLINGING 
LUBRICANT 











Gears that have 





been improperly 





lubricated — the oit 
did not stay put. 

















The makers of these Cars, Trucks and Tractors include Gredag as Factory Equipment 






CARS Franklin McFarlan Texan Elwell- Maxwell- Signal TRACTORS Port Huron 
Allen Geronimo Meteor Ultimate Parker Chalmers Stewart Advance- Prairie Dog 
American Hudson Oakland Winther (Industrial Packard Texan Rumely Ranger 
Beggs Jones Packard truck) Patriot Triumph Coleman Russell 
California Jordan Paterson TRUCKS G. M. C. Ranger Ward- G. O. Stroud 
Chandler Kissel Patriot Armleder International Riker LaFrance Heider Topp- 
Chevrolet Locomobile Premier Chevrolet Jones Rowe White Lauson Stewart 
Cleveland Lone Star Riddle Day-Elder Kalamazoo” Sanford Hickory Linn Traylor 
Dispatch Marmon Roamer Defiance Kissel Saurer Lombard Triumph 
Dixie-Flyer Maxwell- Sayers Dispatch Lone Star Seagrave Monarch Ultimate 
Elgin Chalmers Templar Duplex Mack Park Wisconsin 






In addition, over 150 manufacturers of Cars, Trucks, and Tractors have OK’d the use of Gredag in their machines. 








dn Acheson Product 
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GREDAG 






Gears that have 
been properly lubri- 
cated—with Gredag. 








Takes 
The Grind 
Out of Gears 


TURDY gears—satiny smooth— 

meshing as exactly as when they 
came from the factory—mean car 
satistaction for you. 


To keep the “play” out of your 
gears, use Gredag. 


Pressure won’t drive Gredag out. 
Neither will friction or heat kil) it 
off. For Gredag, made by a process 
unlike that used in making any other 
lubricant, has the peculiar property 
of sticking on the job—at all times, 


Get it today, at any garage or 
accessory shop. Fluid grades for 
gears—solid for cups and hubs. 

AUTOMOTIVE SALES DIVISION 


EDW. A. CASSIDY CO., Inc. 
23 WEST 43rd ST., N. Y..C. 
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An Enviable Frame of Mind 


**I hope it will be a long time before the 
Bankers Trust Company, or anyone else has 
the opportunity to act under my will, but if 
I were to die tomorrow I would feel that the 
settlement of my estate would have thor- 
oughly competent and conscientious care at 
the hands of your Institution’’ 


Trust Company, who is a director of a 

large business concern, has put his house 
in order and, as a result, enjoys living in it. 
The making of wills and appointing of execu- 
tors is to him no longer a matter of worry, 
but an accomplished fact. 


‘ke writer of this letter to the Bankers 


Peng eT En IE Mi He has made his will, appointed the Bankers 
Bare ae a Trust Company as his executor and trustee 
Arnrecmrere aly Raa and he knows that the interests of his heirs 
erences tr 7 via will be protected by a strong, permanent 

it ate ~ cc Wi organization skilled in the administration of 
creerce arc Whey ae estates. 


it rr ir ce OE kt HN} nt In other words he has applied to his personal 
ae (i, affairs those principles of order and foresight 
which made a success of his business life, and 
thus he has made certain that those he leaves 
behind will derive the utmost benefit and 
security from his estate. 





Let us send you our pamphlet ‘‘Why a Trust 

Company?’’ which explains briefly the defi- 

2. nite advantages of our trust services, and 
af “The First Step in Making Your Will’, 


Strength” which explains how you may start todav. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Downtown Office: Paris Office: Astor Trust Office: 
16 Wall Street 9 Rue St. Florentin 5th Avenue at 42nd Street 
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